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THE AUTHOR TO HIS READERS. 


[ ANY books have been written—and many more will 
be—upon subjects connected with the war for the 


Union. There is no end of histories—of campaigns and _— 


battles and regiments—and lives of prominent generals; — 
but these do not portray the every-day life of the soldier. 
To do this, and this only, has been the aim of the author 
in ‘‘Corporal Si Klegg and his ‘ Pard.’”’ j 


This volume is not a history; nor is it a “story,” inthe ~ 


usual acceptation of the word. ‘‘Si Klegg’”’ and “‘Shorty,” 
his ‘‘pard,” are imaginary characters—though their pro- 
totypes were in every regiment—and Company Q, 200th 
Indiana, to which they belonged, is, of course, ficti- 
tious. Their haps and mishaps while undergoing the 
_process of transformation that made them soldiers, and 
their diverse and constantly changing experiences on the 
march, the battle-field and the picket-line, in camp and 
bivouac, in hospital and prison, were those that entered 
directly into the daily life or observation of all the sol- 
diers. 

Carefully avoiding everything in the nature of burlesque 
or extravagance, the writer has aimed to present a truth- 
ful picture of ‘‘soldiering.” He feels justitied in the belief 
that such of his comrades as may read these pages will, at 
least, give him the credit of fidelity to the actual life of a 
million volunteers. 

This book has not been written from hearsay. It was 
the writer’s fortune to serve four years at the front, in a 
regiment which, with eleven hundred men on its rolls, from 
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first to last, was reduced by the casualties of battle and 
the ravages of disease to one hundred and thirty, officers 
and men, present for duty at the time it was mustered out. 
It had traveled fifteen thousand miles—more than six 
thousand on foot. During the first year of his service the 
writer carried a musket and knapsack. These facts are 
mentioned only toe show that he had abundant experience, 
without which it would be folly to attempt such a book 
as this. . 

The vivid memories of those four eventful years have 
supplied all the material. No other source has been drawn 
upon for information orsuggestion. The author has made 
no attempt at literary embroidery, but has rather chosen 
the ‘‘free and easy” form of language that marked the in- 
tercourse of the soldiers, and therefore seemed most ap- 
propriate to the theme. He has tried to flavor the narra- 
tive with the spice of army life—for there was some ‘‘fun,” 
though a great deal more of the reverse character—en- 
deavoring to present the picture in all its varied hues. 

Thinking it possible that some may read this volume 
who have no experimental knowledge of life in the army, 
the author has devoted pages, here and there, to informa- 
tion of an explanatory nature, which he hopes will assist 
them in appreciating, perhaps as never before, how the 
soldiers lived—and died. 

The patriotism, the sacrifice and the suffering were not 
confined to the army. The home scenes herein presented 
were common to every city and village and hamlet, from 
Maine to California. 

It is believed that the illustrations will prove an attract- 
ive feature. They were all drawn expressly for this work, 
and cover every phase of the subject. They will bring to 
the eyes of the veterans many scenes that were familiar in 
days long past. The author wishes to express his obliga- 
tion to Mr. George Y. Coffin, whose ready pencil and fer- 
tile mind have so faithfully carried out his designs. He 
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In WuicH Sr KLeEce, CARRIED Away By His ine keore rinaucne 
ENLISTS IN COMPANY Q, OF THE Two HUNDREDTH INDIANA. 


~ 


ATE in the summer of 1862, a smart-looking young shite 
man made his appearance in a little village in the 


ae __ hoop-pole region of Indiana. On his shoulders were the 
straps of a second lieutenant. His brand-new uniform, 

x faultless in cut and make, fitted him ‘‘like the paper on the 

: 2 _ wall.” His step was brisk, and he cultivated a military 

Fi air with untiring assiduity. His padded coat bulged out ‘ 


over his patriotic bosom like the mainsail of a ship » 

scudding before a spanking breeze; and this was made the 

“more conspicuous by his extreme ere¢tness of carriage as 

he strutted among the quiet village folk. He was proud 

of his new clothes, with their shining brass buttons, and 

proud of himself. His face wore a fierce and sanguinary 

look, as if he chafed under the restraint which kept him 

beneath peaceful northern skies. His eyes seemed longing 

‘to gaze upon the lurid flames of war. Everybody im- 

a agined that he was consuming witha desire to rush to the 
front, that he might plunge into scenes of carnage. 

He was a recruiting officer. 

As he will soon disappear from the narrative, it may be 
remarked here that he did not want to wade in blood half 
as badly as people thought he did, nor, quite possibly, as 

.he thought himself. He had no occasion to invest in 
rubber boots to wear on the battlefield. He did not get 


Beacde of the Sie bs on their settee to look at j “ee 
eo him. ; the lasses blushed ae their own admiring glances ashe 
oe passed i in his ma- ; 
_ jestic splendor; 
the young men, in 
jeans and home- 
spun, gazed with 
envy upon his 
symmetry of 
shape and gor- 
geous apparel, 
and wished they ¥ 
might belike him; 
the small boys 
looked upon him 
with unutterable 
awe, and trailed 


goss ny nee ota) 


: after him through Vapor 
tie streets as yer 
though he were See 
the drum-major Be pes 
of abrassband. ~ =“ al DE 
Such was the ' - 
advent of the re- THE RECRUITING OFFICER. 


cruiting officer into this quiet hamlet. A few of its ready 

sons had gone to the war in ’61, moved by the mighty 

feeling that so profoundly stirred the north after the fall . 

of Sumter; but this was the first effort there to raise a 

~ompany, under the great call for volunteers in 1862, 

which seemed to say to every one, “Thou art the man!” z 
The officer procured a room over the village postoffice, 


whi *h n half a Sao Union pickets Had been captured, he 
ty Jamented the success of the foes of his country, but his — 
a spirits rose as he thought that possibly, after all he might. 
_ yet beasoldier and with the ame a knapsack ¢ on 
his back afid a musket in his hand. ; 
Then when the President called for three” need ine : 
sand men for three yeas, Si’s heart gave a great leap. 
‘Three years in 
3 the army would Hy, | 
just suit him; and if 
surely his parents 
; would not refuse- 
now that the de- 
mand was so ur- 
gent: Here-open- 
ed the debate 
with great enthu- 
siasm; but father 
and mother were 
still inflexible, 
and again hesub- 
mitted. He did 
this the more will- 
ingly because of 
his growing belief 
that the affair 
would not blow . 
over inafewdays .. 
and he would pa- 
tiently bide his 
: time to get in. SI KLEGG. 
Si’s patriotic emotions, animated by the fiery ardor of 
youth, bubbled with constantly increasing fury in hia 
swelling breast, and at the time the brass buttons of the 


= Coffe 


=) 


"recruiting officer twinkled’ in the village he was almost at 


the point of bursting. In his fervid zeal he 


“Scorned the lowing cattle: 
He burned to wear a uniform, 
Hear drums and see a battle.” 


Such was Si’s mental condition when he Grove inte 
town that day. It became still more inflamed when 
he read one of the recruiting officer’s big posters; and 
his passionate eagerness almost overcame him when 
two or three of his friends sauntered up in full uniform. 
He felt that he could not endure the pressure much 
longer. 

“Hello, Si,” said one of the military fledgelings, “what 
d’ye stan’ there gawpin’ at that han’bill fer? Why don’t 
ye come down to the ’cruitin’ office an’ ’list, long with the 
rest o’ the boys?” 

Si had never in his life wanted half so badly to do any- 
thing as he did to walk straight to where the flag was 
flying and the fife and drum playing, sign his name to the 
roll of Company Q, and get inside of a blouse and sky-blue 
trousers. He had more than half a mind to carry out his 
ardent impulse at once and take the chances on his action 
being ratified by the home authorities. 

“T want ter jine yer comp’ny mighty bad but—”’ 

Si had not the heart to finish the sentence. His thoughts 
might have been easily read in his eyes as he gazed long- 
ingly at the bright brass buttons on the clothes of his 
friends and the nodding plumes that decorated their 
enormous hats. 

‘Fore I’d be tied to my mammy’s apurn string!” was 
the derisive reply. ‘Why don’t ye be a man! Al! the 
boys is goin’, an’ ye don’t want ter stay behind fer the 
gals to p’int their fingers at and say ye was ’fraid ter 
go. Come ’long, an’ never mind yer dad an’ the old 


woman!”’ 


— ulous, teed as hebvied st eolieg steady— “Teebroughty you ae 
the things you wanted from the store.” a 
She was busy at her work, with her face from hae Por Bt 

‘a moment she did not look at him, only remarking, with . 
_a shade of anxiety in her gentle tones: 3 

_ “You've been gone a long time, pope I’ve Tooked for — 
_ youthese two hours. What’s ; goin’ on in the village? Any 
news from the war?” 


: | Mother!) «> . 
2 None but a mother can know what was in that word 
Sa as it fell from the lips of Si. Her maternal instinct told 


her, quick as the lightning’s flash, that’ she must make 
the sacrifice that thousands of mothers had made before et 
her. The knife dropped from her trembling hand. For.*  ~ 
an instant she stood, with face still averted, as if to hte 
gather strength for the trial which she had long felt 
she must face sooner or later. Day and night she had 
prayed that the cup might pass from her. It had come, 
and in that moment she resolved, with the spirit of 
the mothers of Sparta, to meet it with a patriot’s 
devotion. 
Then she turned and cast a look of unutterable tender- 
ness upon her boy, already a soldier. .He sprang toward 
her and she folded him in her arms. Tears trickled from 
the eyes of both. Their hearts were too full for words. 
As her soft kisses fell like a benediction on brow and 
cheek, Si felt that his mother was tenfold dearer than 
ever before. 
“My son,”’ she said, “I feel that it is right. You cannot 
know how hard it is for me to say that. But it is duty 
that calls, and I’m proud of ye for bein’ so brave and 
manly. I knew ye’d be goin’ one o’ these days, an’ I’d 


wat! BY 


—“But—father—” said Si, ool ; 
“Father won’t be hard on ye, Si,” she replied. “We've 
talked it over many an hour when ye’ve been asleep, an’ 
| . he feels'a good deal 

like I do. I guess. 
he’d a Jeetle rather 
you’d spoke to him 
bout it ’fore ye’ list- 
ed, but if I don’t 
mistake he’ll give ye 
his blessin’ an’ tell 
ye to go an’ do yer 
duty like a hero, just 
as F know ye will.” 
The outer door 
)} opened and:a famil- 


a the adjoining 


= room. 
Gy, “Stay here a mo- 
ment, Si,’’ said his 
mother, as she has- 
tily withdrew her 
j/3 xe arms from him and 
. brushed away her 
tears. ‘‘Let me say 
a word to father 
SI AND HIS MOTHER. first.’’ 

Si still dreaded to meet his father, although this feeling 
had yielded in some measure before the loving words of his 
mother. His heart filled with gratitude to her for the deli- 
cate tact which prompted her toshield him from a possible 
harsh word. 


2 “serious Reaedteration to bes Ne a There was lit le 
“ to do to put him in marching order. He had no incum- 
_ brances, and could just as well have marched away the 
morning after his name was added to the company roll. — 
Indeed, nothing could have pleased him better, 
His feelings were saddened sometimes when he allowed 
himself to picture the parting from parents and sister, and. 
thoughts of Annabel made his heart twinge with even 
‘greater violence. With the philosophy of a stoic, how-. 
ever, he persuaded himself that the sundering of these 
ties was but a part of the sacrifice that every soldier 
must make, and to which he had already become rec- 
onciled. On the whole he would be glad rather than 
otherwise when the farewells were over. He did not 
desire frequent repetition of the tearful scene that was. 
_-caused by his return from the village on that eventful 


flay. 
Among Si’s relatives, irrespective ‘of age or sex, great 
veal was manifested in fitting him out for his first cam- F 


paign. They had heard much about the sufferings of 
the soldiers for lack of home comforts, and it was unani- 
- mously voted that Si should, want for nothing that could 
minister to his external or internal welfare. If he suffered 
it should not be their fault. His female friends were par- 
ticularly active in the good work. In preparing his outfit 
they displayed that marvelous discrimination that charac- 
terized the patriotic women of America-in this respect 
during the early part of the war, before they had learned 
better. Feminine ingenuity exhausted itself in conjuring 
up all sorts of things, describable and indescribable, that 
could make life a burden to a recruit in active service. 
When they could not think of anything more to make, they 
ransacked the stores for something to buy and load him 


down. 
Si’s mother and sister devoted to this labor of love all 


me Oe 


5 es 
. appetite. Not an ee pedsed ba - 
thing else that he would need for his he: nd | 
and there was no rest till it was provided. ‘By the time 
the contributions of friends and neighbors had been sent 
in there was a large wheelbarrow-load, without taking. 
into account the stock he would receive from the goy- 
ernment. © ~ 
‘There, Si,” said his good mother, with evident satisfac: 
tion, as she showed 
him the result of the 
labor of loving hearts 
andhands, “‘we’vegot | 
this clothes-basket 1 
(QQ purty nigh full. I | 

KAN reckon them things.’ll 
FAY fix ye out tollable well.- 
If ye’re keerful an’ 
don’t lose any of ’em 
_ ye can keep yerself 

y kind o’ comfortable 
like.”’ 

“That ll bejest 
gorjus,” replied Si. 
es “*Marchin’’n’ campin’ 

A MODEL OUTFIT. won’t be nothin’ but 
fun ’s long ’s a feller ’s got everythin’ he wants. I ‘low 
the boys wouldn’t have sich hard times if they all had 
mothers ’n’ sisters like I’ve got.” 

“T’ve heerd, Si, that they only give the soljers one 
blanket apiece. Is’pose ye’ll have to sleep on the ground 
a good deal o’ the time, an’ ye’ll want plenty o’ kivers; so 
I’ve got ye an extry blanket an’ this heavy quilt—ye must 
take good care o’ that ’cause it’s one 0’ my best ones, an’, 
if yecan, I'd like ye to fetch it back in good shape when the 
war ’s over. I guess they’ll keep ye warm. I'd feel awful 


re ae “knife (a a blade a foot iene. ae was feowided with ee | 


2 baked 12% as 


- speech as he handed Si 


leather sheath anda belt, so that he could wear it around 


his body. The presentation was made at a Sunday schoaue 1 


picnic, which took place just before Compary Q he march- 
ing orders. Theteacher : 
delivered animpregsive 


the hideous weapon. 
The women and chil- a. 
dren shuddered asthey ¥%.-§@ 
looked upon the hor- ’ Ge, SEG 
rible thing, and were : 
deeply affected at the 
thought of Si roaming | 
around through the jf 
south like a murder- 
ous brigand, plunging ‘}} 
the reeking steel into "Hi(M@) 
the bowels of every- 
body he met. 

The young soldier - 
was greatly pleased 
with so practical and 
useful a gift. He assured his teacher that he would never 
bring dishonor upon the shining blade, and that he would 
make as much havoc with it as possible among the foes of 
his country. 

Some of those good people seemed really to believe that 
whole battalions of rebels would be gathered to their 
fathers, and the south would be filled with widows and 
orphans, through the devastating agency of that knife, 
wielded by the avenging arm of Si Klegg; in short, that he 
would soon end the war when he had a fair chance to use 


\ 


A DELUSION OF THE WAR. 


hew and slash, covering the field with ghastly heaps ofthe 
lain. | “AML: thet the rest of the 200th Indiana would have 
to do would be to follow him with picks and shovels, and 
bury the dead. Such were the notions of war, that pre- 

 vailed during the first year or two of the great struggle.* - 
And what of the neighbor’s daughter? How did Anna- 
bel pass the week between Si’s enlistment and departure? 
The most marked effect upon her of his entering the service 
“was a rapid crystallization of her feelings toward him. Si 
had not said anything to her about it, nor did there seem to. 
be any pressing need that he should doso. When he called 
at her father’s house the evening of the day he enlisted, 
she became vividly conscious that she was more to him 
than any other of the neighborhood girls, and equally so. J 
that she had a reciprocal feeling toward him. No premed- 4 
4 


itation on either side had contributed to bring about this. 
happy state of affairs between them. Like Topsy, it had 
“Just growed,” and neither of them realized it until it de 
veloped so rapidly under the ripening influence of Si’s blue : 
- uniform. 
Annabel cried herself to sleep that night, and then dreamed 
all sorts of awful things about Si away down in the army. 
In the morning her reddened eyes and sad face betrayed 
her. Her mother was not long in understanding the case. 
She had noted the symptoms, from time to time, and it 
was not difficult to arrive at the cause of her daughter’s. 


* The writer deems it not inappropriate to say that on the eve of hits. 
departure for camp he and several comrades were each presented with 
one of these tremendous implements of destruction. The presentation 
was made by a college professor, in a church, before a tearful and shud- 
dering audience. The general feeling appeared to be, as we buckled on 
those knives, that they would cause a speedy collapse of the Southern. ‘ 
Confederacy. Candor compels the statement that no blood ever stained 
them save that of vagrant pigs and chickens; and that their chief func 
tion in putting down the rebellion was to slice bacon for the frying par 
or the ramrod. 


were all packed into a big box there seemed to be every- 
thing that he could need or desire—and a good deal more. 


He never had so much in his life before. His mother put 
_ ina lot of pies, cookies, etc., that she had baked for him, | 
-and Annabel brought over a large fruit-cake, which Si 


knew would taste good because she had made it with her 
own hands. 

“Bully for you, Annie,’ he exclaimed as she handed him 
the fragrant loaf. His words startled her, for she had 
never heard him speak in that way before. Si hastened to 
explain that it was time for him to begin to talk like a 

soldier and he felt that he ought to practicea little, sothat 
he could be getting his hand in. 

~Then farmer Klegg hitched the team to the big wagon, 
the box of quartermaster and commissary stores was 
loaded, and all got in. Si hoped Annabel would ride with 
them, but her diffidence overruled his suggestion to this 
effect. She would be there. Everybedy for miles around 
was going to see the boys off, and she would ride with her 
own family. 

As the hour of departure approached, a great crowd 
gathered at the railway station. There were fathers, 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts and friends, to say the part- 
ing word and give the farewell embrace to their loved 
ones. None in that throng whose heart was not moved 
as it had never been before. 

The company formed at the headquarters and with fife 
and drum and waving banner, marched down th? street, 


aad Before break of day a ae were astir aael with ae ani 
faces, busily engaged in the final preparations. Si’sbag- 

gage had been for days hourly augmented pede articles 

of clothing, and gimcracks of various kinds. * When they — 


TEARS, CHEERS AND ADIEUS, 


filling “the air with Shautas At thestation the soldiers were 
permitted to breakranks and a few minutes were given for 
hasty adieus. Can words depict the scene—the streaming 
eyes, the clinging clasp of loving arms, the tender words of 
affection and of admonition? 

“All aboard!” 
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OFF TO THE WAR, 


Rudely the sacred ties are sundered. War is only hard 
and cruel, and its demands are inexorable. 

Si’s face is wet with the tears of mother and sister, and 
his cheek is warm with their kisses. Tearing himself from 
their enfolding arms he takes for an instant the hand of 
Annabel and looks into her brimming eyes. No word 
passes their quivering lips. Then he dashes away. He is 
going to be a soldier now. 


e joped among the veterans a carats fertility fe 
resource. Under such circumstances men become intensely 
practical. Everything that could in any way contribute _ 
to human welfare and comfort was brought into play, - 
and the makeshifts resorted to were one Sete and 
ludicrous. y j 
The old canteen was thrown into the fire and the eae 
soon melted the solder by which the halves were’ joined, 
and the soldier found himself in possession ‘of two tin 

_basins eight or ten inches across and in the center about 
- two inches deep. One of these he carried day after day in 
- his haversack. It was not often that the latter wasso full 
of provisions that there was not plenty of room for it. Its 

weight was nothing, and he found it useful in ways that — 

the man who made it never thought of. 

The government forgot to supply the soldiers with wash- 
basins, and the half-canteen made a convenient substitute. 
It was a trifle small, it is true, but by being frequently re- ie 
plenished it answered the purpose admirably. After the a 
man had finished his ablutions he would rinse it out with fy 
a dash of water—or if he was too hungry todo this it was 
a matter of small moment—split the end of a stick for a 
handle, and he had a frying-pan—a prime article. Tons 
and tons of the flesh of swine were fried in the half-canteen, 
not to mention the pieces of chicken and the succulent 
vegetables that were in this way prepared for eating. If 
he drew coffee in a ‘“‘raw”’ state, the half-canteen was an 
excellent roaster. Now and then it came handy for cook- 
ing “‘flapjacks,”’ when he chanced to get hold of something 
of which to make them. In the fall, when the corn in the 
fields was hardening, he took a half-canteen, stabbed it full 
of holes with his bayonet, from the inside, and the convex 
surface made an excellent grater, and a dish of “‘samp”’ 


wd } 


56 THE ARTIST’S VIEW OF IT. 

relieved the everlasting monotony of regulation diet. Even 

ripe corn was thus grated intp a sort of meal from which 

mush and indescribable cakes were fearfully and wonder- 

fully made. eric 
Indeed, for months at a time, a half-canteen and an old 


nF 
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USEFUL CAREER OF THE CANTEEN. 
fruit-can, in which to boil coffee, comprised his entire 
culinary “kit.” They were simple but they were enough, 
and in their possession he was happy. The nice coffee-pot 
and frying-pan that he once owned had long since suc’ 
cumbed to the vicissitudes of army life. 


3 uae ot 
M1 Hoe faerie, ae 


) fagged. He told Shorty - te 
whole they had hada pretty hard time of it. 57! © 


- found themselves surrounded by remindersf war. They 


| . ‘tified withits history—its triumphs and its defeats. _ There 


: _ incident to preparation for agreat campaign. The streets 
_of the city were full of wagons loaded with ammunition, 


food, clothing, forage and army supplies of all kinds. On 


every hand were heard the yell of the mule-driver and the 
crack of his whip. There were officers of every grade 


hither and thither, artillery rumbling over the pavements, 
and bodies of infantry moving from point to point. All 
was bustle and confusion, such as the eyes of these new 
soldiers had never looked upon before. 

Si Klegg was keenly interested in all that he saw and 
heard. To him there was a fascination in this pomp 
and display—the uniforms, the glittering bayonets, the 
men marching with measured tread, and the bespangled 


officers—that bound him as with a spell. At last had | 


come the realization ot his romantic dreams. He could 
searcely wait until he should have a gun to put on his 
shoulder. 

“Hello, sonny, does yer mother know ye’re out ?” 

It was very cruel to say this to Si, as he stood with his 
hands in his pockets and with open mouth and eyes gazing 
in astonishment at the scenes around him. The man who 
said it was a rusty-looking soldier who, with a few of his 
comrades, chanced to pass that way. 

‘Yes, mother said I might come!”’ said Si, innocently. 


she thought on the — 


About breakfast time the regiment reached its ee Saas 
destination. As the men alighted from the train they 5 


had reached the grand army of which each of them was _ : 
to become an atom. Thenceforward they wereto beiden- 


_ were soldiers everywhere, engaged in the various duties _ 


dashing about, cavalrymen with clanking sabersgalloping 


Ble 


al "Then the veterans ed 1 and s pped to ‘have = 
ies some fun.” Si could not for his Tite see anything” for then "A < 
tolaughat: 4.) a 
= “Say, bub, give us a hunk oO’ gingerbread?” 
“Look at the big ridgment o’ tenderfoots! Won't they — 
be a-humpin’ one 0’ these days?” 
| “Jest see them paper collars!” 
“Had any hardtack yet?” 
Si did not comprehend the ed lingo. It was as if 
they had spoken to | 
himinan unknown 
tongue. But he 
found that they 
were making game 
of him and then his 
bowen began to 
prise. In fact, he 
y went so far as to 
express a willing- 
ness to fight the 
‘entire squad. His 
eyes flashed as he 
said to them: 

‘“‘T’ve come- down 
here to do some 
MW, io fightin’, ’n’ I’d jest 
BA Gag like to git my hand 
Miers in!” 


SI’S FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH THE VETERANS. ‘This warlike dem- 


onstration was greeted with jeers and shouts of laughter. 
“Better save what sand ye’ve got, young feller,’”’ said 
one of them, ‘‘ye’ll have need fer it ’fore long.” 
A hand was laid upon Si’s arm, and Shorty drew him 3 
aside. 
‘“‘T don’t blame ye fer gittin’ mad, Si,” he said, “ but it don’t 
allus pay. When the odds is too big ye can’t do nothin" 


Re. Ae 
t’s when a: 

ins ae hain’t got nothin’ else to eat. If ¥ 
~ any soft bread in yer haversacks, I Rock n as taste 
better to ye jest now.” | 


The boys had plenty of bend and the uae coffee ! 
was most refreshing. 


_ “Purty tough beginnin’ fer ye, boys,” eae one of their 


HOSPITALITY, 


entertainers, ‘‘but ye’ve got to git broke in, same’s all on 
us had to. We don’t mind it now, ’cause we ora to 
it. Ye’re stan’in’ it bully, bein’ its the fust time, an’ if ye 
stick to it ye’ll make soljers arter a while.” 

Si did not quite like the intimation that he was not a 
soldier already. He was certain, at least, that he would be 
one as soon as he had a gun on his shoulder and a car- 


- prreHNe TENTS, A ae seas 


asenon buckled eoane His waists He did not yet Br < 


the ‘difference there was between a recruit'and a soldier 
and the long andsevere process that was necessary tocom- 


plete the transformation. His first impulse was to argue 


_ the question, but a wink from Shorty, who seemed to di- 
vine his thoughts, told him that he had better hold his 
pence. aS e 

The members of the 200th Indiana were profoundly grate- 
ful to the veterans for their kindness, and expressed the 
hope that they might sometime have the opportunity to 
pay the debt. They had a vastly better opinion of the 
old_soldiers than they formed two hours before when 
receiving the volleys of taunts and gibes. 

Soon after their return to their own camping-ground 
the wagons with the tents arrived, under convoy of the 
colonel and quartermaster. The camp was hastily laid 
out and all hands fell to with a will. Not a quarter of 
the men had ever seen a tent before that day, and very few 
knew anything about ‘pitching’ one. But they all 
thought that was easy enough. They hadn’t anything 
to drive stakes with, but they borrowed axes and hatchets 
from their neighbors and were soon pounding away with 
great energy. They were not long in finding out that a 
good many things are easy—after you have learned how 
to do them. Even the pitching of a tent required at 
least alimited amount of knowledge and experience. They 
were directed to place them instraight rows, by companies, 
but they got them up askew and “every which way.” 
The ‘‘flaps”’ at the front perversely refused to come together, 
leaving great yawning gaps, making it impossible to ‘‘shut 
the door.’ The boys gladly accepted a few suggestions 
from some of the veterans who came over and stood around, 
first exhausting their stock of jokes on the new men, and 
then taking hold in the kindest possible way and showing 
them how to do it. 

With the tents up the camp assumed a rather more cheer- 


e of BP his gon and ere Sane the camp, lunging ati im- oF 
_aginary foes in a manner highly suggestive of sanguinary, = 
_ results. Then-he remembered that the rebels had bayonets, tae 
_ too, and he tried to imagine how it would feel to have one 
of them-penetrate his anatomy. The bare thought of 163 
made the cold shivers chase each other over his body. © 
: A few random observations on the uses of the bayonet 
during the war, theo- 
; retical and practical, 
| may not be out of place % 
here, even though they ; 
~ should, for the moment, 
carry our young de- 
fender of his country 
some distance ahead in” 
his military career. Si 
Klegg fully shared the 
popular delusion in re- 
gard tothe devastation 
wrought by the bayo- 
net. Hehad an abiding 
faith in its eficacy asan 
aggressive weapon. His ys 
young blood had been wuar st ExPEcTED To DO WITH HIS 
eurdled by reading har- PAYORRE 
rowing descriptions of bayonet charges. He had seen 
pictures of long lines of gorgeously dressed soldiers ad- 
vancing upon the enemy with their bayonets sticking out 
in front, and he imagined that when they reached the other 
fellows they just used their bayonets like pitchforks, toss- 
ing about their unhappy foes as he had pitched pumpkins 
from awagon. He thought this was the way fighting was 
done. There is no doubt that some bayonet wounds were 
given and received on both sides during the four years of 
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Nae will Tae ne  pabpal’ foster 
bayonet charge. Providence gives to ‘ew anne eas ee 
- enough—sufficient as to both quantity and calle 
ee enable them to stand long in open field before the onward 
sweep of a compact, serried line, bristling with points o! 
shining steel. An important factor is the unearthly yell 
that always accompanies the charge, or rather is a neces- 
_ sary partofit. A bayonet charge withouta yell would be — 
as incomplete as a dance without music. The yell itself 
was usually terrifying enough to bleach the hairof anordi- 
_ nary man. The combined effect was to greatly stimulate — 
the natural impulse to break to the rear. So it was that 
only in very rare cases was the bayonet long enough to: 
reach for purposes of blood-letting. 
Some companies with ambitious officers spent a great 
deal of time and perspiration in learning the picturesque 
‘“‘payonet-drill.””’ This drill wasa Frenchy affair—with its. 


% 
; : : : ; 
“parry.” in) “prime,” “‘se-conde,” “*tierce”’ > and iem a 
uarte;” its ‘guard,’ “lunge,” and ‘‘ blow with the butt;’” a 
fe) ’ 
~. _ its ‘‘advance,” “retreat,” and ‘‘leapto the rear, kneel and : 


over the head, parry’’—that kept the men jumping around 
like so many animated frogs. It was a sort of gilt-edged 
drill and, like a ring ina Fiji Islander’s nose, much more ao 
ornamental than useful. Companies that had become pro- 
ficient inthis manual, used to give impressive exhibitions.on 
Sundays and idle days, before admiring crowds of soldiers 
whose military education was defective in this respect. 
Perhaps they fight on these scientific principles in France, 
but in ‘our war’ nobody ever heard any of these com- 
mands given in battle. An officer who attempted to put 
the drill into actual practice would have been sent: to the 


I e bayonet was ans a uous 
pe endage. After Si Klegg got fairly started into the field 
experience ripened rapidly. “Necessity is the mother _ 
Spa es and Pe daily needs” see seageted i 


The at ina that on Si’s et Sere was not that 


 ofafellow-man. Company Qwason picket. Rationshad 


been short for a week and his haversack wasin a condition — 
of emptiness that caused grave forebodings. Strict orders — 
_ against foraging had been issued. Si couldn’t quite get it 
straight in his head why the general should be so mighty 
particular about a few pigs and chickens and sweet pota- 
toes; for he was really getting“hungry, and when a man 
is in this condition he is not in a fit mood to grapple with 
fine-spun theories of governmental policy. 

So when a fat pig came wabbling and grunting toward 
his post, it was to Si like a vision of manna to the children 
of Israel in the wilderness. A wild, uncontrollable desire 
to taste afresh spare-rib took possession of him. Naturally 
his first idea was to send a bullet through the animal, but 
the discharge of his piece would “‘give him away”’ at once. 
Then he thought of the bayonet, and the problem was 
solved. After a few strategic movements he got the pig 
into a corner and a vigorous thrust of the steel did the 
work silently and effectually. The pig made a good deal 
of noise, but a well directed blow with the butt of the gun 
silenced him forever. 

Si wrote to his mother that his bright new bayonet 
was stained with Southern blood, and the old lady shud- 
dered at the awful thought. ‘But,’ added Si “it wasn’t 
aman I kild only jest a pig.” 

“T’m so glad!” she exclaimed. 

By the time Si had been in the service a year there was 


e single one of his. ‘mis; led tizens, — : 
_ stabbed a great many pigs and sheep. ue ‘act Si fourid his” ; 


vat ie a most useful, sence He Soh eh ae : 


hals Trumps?” 


THE ACTUAL USES HE FOUND FOR IT. 


ham or a fresh ‘‘flitch’’ of bacon impaled on it. That wag 
a convenient way to carry such things. 

Uncle Sam generally furnished Si with plenty of coffee— 
roasted and unground—but did not supply him with a 
coffee-mill, He thought at first that the Government had 
forgotten something. He saw that several of the old vet- 
erans of ’61 had coffee-mills, but he found on inquiry that 
they had been obtained by confiscation. He determined 


ong row 0” Phew a % ye drawed fm the quar- 
naster a little bit ago, they calls that yer ‘dress 
uniform, ’ “Undress uniform’ ’s when ye wear jest yer every-_ 
# oe day duds. Now d’ye understand what I was laughin’ at? 
— I’m sorry Si, but I couldn't Belps it fI was to ha’ — shot 
‘ - fer it!” 
“That’s all right, pard,”’ said Si, “pd ha’ Bias ee BS 
self *fI’d knowed what you did. A feller what ain’t used 
ter these things can’tlarn ’em allin a minit. Ef the ord’ly 
- wanted us ter wear our blouses why didn’t he say so. 
-  -How sh’d I know that ‘undress’ didn’t mean the same ’n 
___ the army reggelations ’s it does tohum. ThatdayI’listed 
___ the doctor made me shuck myself, ’n’ I s’posed this was 
goin’ ter be some such a pufformance as that. I reck’n 
e I'll be larnin’ suthin’ new almost every day fer quite a. 
r spell.” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder ’f ye would,” said Shorty. 

At the hour appointed the call was sounded for dress- 
parade. It was the first attempt the 200th Indiana had 
made at anything in theline of tactics. There had not yet 
been an hour’s drill, but the officers thought they could 
manage to get their menout to theline in some way. The 
colonel wanted to put his command on exhibition, that 
the old soldiers might see what a large, fine regiment he 
had. He thought the veterans must be getting a gooc 
deal discouraged by this time, and the sight of such a 
reinforcement would cheer them up. 

The regimental flags, fresh and uew, with their bright 
stripes and gleaming stars, were stationed on the color 
line, and ‘“‘markers’’ with fluttering guidons were posted 
on either flank to direct the formation. The drum-major, 
arrayed like Solomon in all his glory, with a towering 
shako on his head, and fantastically twirling and bobbing 


i long aa) 


Just now their external appearance was_ 
so Spebhy for lack of clothes, that a dress-parade would 
have been a painful spec- 


dreds to give the new 
regiment a good send-off, 
bent on getting out of the 
display all the fun they 
could. The lordly drum- 
4 major drew their fire ina 
= S) way that made him feel 

i) as if he would like to have 
the ground open under his 
feet and let him drop in 
out of sight. 

“Hello, Gineral, when’s 
the army goin’to move?” 

“ Howly Saint Path- 
rick, but-did yez iver see 
the loikes av the way he 
handles that shillaly! 
Give us a chune, will 
wert! 

“Stand back, boys, an’ 

THE DRUM-MAJOR. give ‘im room. © Here 
comes the boss of all creation!” 

The drum-major could hardly be blamed for wishing he 
hady’t come. Up in Indiana, when, on public occasions, 
he appeared in magnificent pomp, he had always received 
an ovation from the admiring populace who gazed upon 
him with the profoundest awe, wondering how one man 


tacle. So the ragged vet-_ ae 
erans turned out by hun- 


es pper Si got pace to “Hel eek ni 
Sere not far away, tosee someo ie 
10 had enlisted the Yeas, cig The veterans \ were hav: 


Pree of which a deere men. were aoe ate an out 
at stretched blanket, with their hands firmly grasping its | 
sal edges. He stood for a moment, with his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, wondering what it all meant. Then he 
_- ventured to ask one ff the spectators’ what they were. 
doing. | . 
“0, jest havin’ a little sport!” was the answer. 

“T'dliketer know,’ said Si, “‘ whar's the funin them fellers 
stan’in’ like so many stoughton-bottles peat on ter that 
blanket, ’n’ the crowd jest lookin’ at em’! Mebbe its fun 
but I can’t see it.” 

PEEP yer eye on that blanket "bout five seconds an’ 
pr aps yell see suthin’ wuth lookin’ at!” 
The veteran drew back a step and winked to one or two 
of his comrades. Seizing Si by the legs they pitched him 
over, a helpless heap, upon the blanket. Therewas a quick 
outward pull in all directions upon the edges of the blanket 
which straightened it suddenly and he went up four or 
five feet in the air. The tension was relaxed for an instant 
ashe came down. Then with a fiendish delight the men 
braced their feet, swaying their bodies outward, and their 
victim bounded up, with sprawling limbs, higher than be- 
fore. Powerless to help himself in the slightest degree, he 
was wholly at the mercy of the barbarians. 

‘€Q-o-0-oh !—Ou-ou-ouch ! Sa-a-ay! Hold on! Don’t 
k-k-kill a feller!” 

Si was not suffering any serious personal damage, but 
never before had he been so badly frightened. 

He yelled and begged and pleaded, while the tossers and 
the bystanders screamed in their enjoyment of the scene. 


ee raw eal diere eho; ive es oe “tossed! 
ee arlyes, shouted over the discomfiture of other victims. 
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VETERANS ON A FROLIC. 


Si was pretty thoroughly shaken up, but finding that he 
was not hurt soon recovered his composure. 

‘“‘To ye understand it now ?” asked the veteran. 

Si replied that he believed he did. The information he 
sought had come to him with a suddenness and complete- 
ness that fully satisfied his curiosity. 

‘An’ d’ye see now whar the fun comes in?” 


. “had the Wabash ague. Ria eat fer us ae ads Ate times. 
as  Ithought nine loads would fill ’er chuck full and bust’ ere ) 

Ea Bead TI didn’ F see any way bar. to shute ’ em off as fast as Ti 

got’ oni dt, hae - $e 

_ “No, sir! I gave the command according to Hardee 

—  ‘Load—in—nine—times!’ and ef yer hadn't bin in Sich 
- a hurry you'd ’a’ 

aa found out what 


kK: _ that means. Yer’ll 
“a git along a good 
deal faster ef yer'll 
me | go: «6slower.. “Ye 
> ought ter be made 


Pater. carry. 2 tail, 
and a big one, for 
two hours.” 

Si protested that 
he was sorry and 
didn’t mean toand 
wouldn’t do so 


again,and thedrill | “wg 
wenton. Themas-*-***- 
ter went through “(LOAD IN NINE TIMES—LOAD!”’ 


all the nine ‘‘times” of ‘Handle—Cartridge:” ‘ Draw— 
Rammer!” etc., each with its two or three “motions.” 
{t seemed like nonsense to Si. . ‘ 


* The authorized text-book for infantry at the time the war broke out, 
and for two or three years thereafter, was ‘‘Hardee’s Tactics.’’ The 
author, W. J. Hardee, was an officer of the United States Army before the 
Rebellion, but espoused the Confederate cause and was a distinguished 
corps commander under Bragg, Johnston and Hood. Toward the close 
of the war two revised ‘‘ Tactics’’—by General Silas Casey and General 
Emory Upton, respectively—were published, and were used by some of 
the late regiments, The “old soldiers” knew only ‘‘ Hardee.” 


Sr had ee been oad to poet: out w en 
anything tosay, and hadnot yet got his ‘ ‘unruly 
under complete subjection. He saw, however, that the! 
EE sergeant was a sort of peer buzz-saw that it was’ 
not safe to fool 


his peace. But he 
kept thinking that —— 
if he got into a — 
fight he would ram 
in the cartridges 
and fire them out 
as fast as he could, 
y ‘without bothering - 
Y) this head with the 
Lay « ‘one pts andthree , 


ee 
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Pare ee eee 


M7 “Onder Sears 2 
“commanded the 
sergeant, after he, 
had explained. how 
it was done. Si 
brought his gun 
( down along with 
the rest like a pile-driver. The pencil of the artist conveys : 
a better idea of the immediate effect than can be expressed 
in words. 
“‘Ou-ou-ouch!”’ remarked the victim of Si’s inexperience. 
“Didn't do it a-purpose, pard,” said Si compassionately; 
“pon my word I didn’t. I'll be more keerful arter this.” 
His suffering comrade, in very pointed language, urged 
upon Si the propriety of exercising a little more care. Be 
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term: ined t! that ic ewould manage to get some other felloy w 
Re to stand next to Siafterthat. 
ed: _“Shoulder—Arms!” ordered the sergeant, and the guns 
came straggling up into” position. Then, after a few 
words of instruction, “Right shoulder shift—Arms.” _ 

“Don't you know your right shoulder?” said the 
sergeant, with a 
good deal of vine- 
gar in his tone, 
to Si, who had 
his gun on the 
“larboard ”’ side; 
~ asa sailor would 

Say. 

“Beg yer pard- 
ing,” said Si; “I 
allus was left- 
handed. I'll learn 
if yer only gimme 
a show!” 
“Silence!” again 

roared the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Onemore 
word, sir, and I 
will tie ye up, fer 
a fact!” 

Thesergeant got 
his squad downto 
an ‘“‘order arms” 
again, and then, » 
after showing them how, he gave the command, ‘ Fix— 
Bayonet!” 

There was the usual clicking and clattering, during 
which Si dexterously managed to stick his bayonet into 
the eye of his comrade, whose toes were still aching from 
the blow of the butt of his musket. Siassured him he was 


“RIGHT SHOULDER SHIFT—ARMS!”’ 


"SE JOINS THE “AWKWARD SQUAD.” 5 


b 


sorry, and that it was all a mistake, but his comrade 
_ thought the limit of patience had been passed. He confi-- 

dentially informed Si that as soon as drill was over he © 
was going to “pound the stuffin’” out of him, and there — 
- wouldn’t\be any mistake about it, either. . 

When the hour was up the captain of the company came 
around to-see how the boys were getting along. Theup- | 
vhot of it was that Si and a few other unfortunates were 
. organized into an 

“awkward squad,” 
“ines and sentenced to 
an extra hour of 
drill. 
“We'll see, Mr. 

_Klegg,” said the 
captain, “if you 
can’t learn to 
handle your arms 
y without mashing 
“ the toes and stab- | 
Ln, bing the eyes out 
yy 4: of the rest of the 
Ue company.” 
Ze The first thing 
on the program 
after breakfast was 
company drill. The 
captain thought 
the smattering he 
had of Hardee was enough to justify him in undertaking 
the job. As Company Q marched out to the drill-ground 
and began operations the veteran soldiers from the adja- 
cent camps gathered to enjoy the sport, forming a ragged 
border around the field. As occasion was offered they 
stimulated the ‘freshmen’ by exasperating comments 
and suggestions. The captain acquitted himself as well 
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“RIX—BAYONET !”? 


athe ditch.” Si si Klege had oe so De Beard! in the — 
ie - first drill that he was ordered to take his Place at oh tail 

~ of the company. : 
_ The captain first pe ee the company in the Sete i a 


upon precept. There 
“were some who “‘took pitr 


facings, without “doubling.” He deemed it essential that 
they should be able to get their toes turned the right way. 
‘Si was one of those 
who required line up- 
on line and precept 


to it” naturally, and f 
easily learned the f 
multifarious move- 
ments. Others, just 
as brave and pa- 4 
triotic and faithful, 
tried diligently for -. 
three or four years, 
and then failed to 
master them. The 
true military instinct 
is much like the gifts 
of the poet and the 
artist, ‘born, not 
made.”’ “LEFT—FACE!” 

“‘Left—Face!’’ shouted the captain. 

Si was zealous in the pursuit of knowledge, and when 
he really learned anything he tried hard that it should not 
get away from him, and generally succeeded. As yet, how- 
ever, he was as likely to face one way as the other. He 
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knew that the sonorous words of the captain required | 


him to do something. When he had done it he found him- 
self looking squarely into the eyes of the man who had 


4 


the order had et exsnated? Si was in nee. shape when — 
the official glance reached him, and. the REE. nodded - 
;  epornels Derek Sik ex ap ao yet 
! “Bont!” eet me 
This was not f . 
- difficult, as every- 
body knew “its 
meant to face to- 
ward thecaptain. 
=: Right--Face pz. | 
Si promptly _ uy 
-faced to the left. 
Being at the end 
of the line, with 
Zno one now in : 
front: of him, he ; ~ 
> did not detect his 
error. He did not 
know that he was 
standing back to 
back with the 
next man. Com- 
pany Q was as 
large then as the 
} RIGHT—FACE 1” whole regiment 
“present for duty” was two years later, and the captain, 
who had gone to the head of the long line to direct a 
movement by the flank, did not notice that Si was out of 
position. 
“Right shoulder shift—Arms!” 
The lesson of the early morning had not proved alto- 
gether unfruitful, and the men, in the course of two or 
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THE NIGHT ALARM. — 


* 


_ “I d’know what’s the matter,” said Si’s comrade, “ but, : 


ye don’t want ter wait ter ax no questions. Git yerself_ _ 


hitched up, ’n’ ye’d better hustle, too. Whenever ye hear 


that kind o’ racket ye don’t want to fool away no time 
monkeyin’ ’round.”’ : 

Without knowing why, except that Shorty had told him 
to, Si began to scratch around for his things. Then came 
the shout of the orderly: ‘‘Turn out, men, promptly! Fall 
in, fallin! Be lively!” 
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THE LONG-ROLL. 


Officers came tearing out of their tents, buckling on their 
swords as they ran. Orderly sergeants rushed through 
the company streets stirring up the men. The whole regi- 
ment was thrown into a panicky cendition. If a volley 
of musketry had burst upon the camp, it could scaxcely 
have produced greater commotion and alarm. 

“Ts ther g-e-goin’ ter be a f-fight, Shorty?” said Si, as 
they, among the first to be ready, took their places, with 


i “Naw,’ is ‘replied Shorty, “waitt’ll ye git igs au 
see ‘nothin’ ’t looks like a fight, nuther. Hold on abit ’: PA ieee 
_ we'll see what it’s all’bout.” OES: 
- Siwas reassured by the coolness of Shorty, and oe the 
fact that there was no sound within ear-shot that indi- — 
cated immediate trouble. ; 

In their excitement many of the men came out half 
dressed, dragging their muskets by the ‘‘slings,” their 
waist-belts andcartridge-boxes trailing behind, completing ee 
their hasty toilets after getting into line. Somehadtheir 
blouses on inside out, and others had their belts buckled _ 4 
upside down. A good many of them were affected by the 
night air in the same manner that Si was. 18 

“Orderly, call the roll!” said the captain. 

~“ Reck’n they wouldn’t stop ter call the roll ’f thar was 

anything ser’us on hand,” said Shorty to Siin anunder- / — 
_ tone. 
Si thought this a sensible view of the case. By the time 

his name was reached the chill had entirely passed away, 

and when the orderly called out ‘“Klegg!’’ he responded 

“Here!” ina loud, clear voice. 

Asa matter of fact there was no occasion for creating 

such a riot inthe camp of the 200th Indiana. The colonel 

had received marching orders, and he thought he would 

try the longrollon the boys just to see howit would strike 

them. It was a way the officers had of gently ‘breaking 

” the new troops. 
After Company Q had been duly formed, with “all pres- 

ent or accounted for,’”’ the captain announced that the 

regiment would march at daylight. Each man was to 

have three days’ rationsin his haversack, and sixty rounds 

of ammunition. Tents would be left behind, and only one 
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Bs. hs i gee pet 
‘ease their burdens, now ane “thigh Coe up ‘her ita: . 


sacks to give a moment's ease. It wasevident that a feel- 

; ing of fatigue was already pervading the regiment. All 
this only strengthened Si's pluck. Whatever anybody else. 

might do he was bound to peg it through to the end, ~ 
and! carry every © | 

‘pound he had | 
taken upon him. 
self. He would 
get used to it di- 

rectly and thenit | 
would be easy 
enough. 

So he trudged 
bravely on, with 
teeth firmly set, 
and the grip of a 
vise upon the butt 
of his musket. 
The perspiration 
streamed fromhis 
nose andchin, and 
flowed in tickling 
streams down his 
body andlegs. He 
was warming up 
to his work. 

““Sh-Shorty,” he gasped, as he reached the end of the 
second mile, ‘‘d—don't they give a fellér any restin’ spells ? 
Dad used ter put us through when we was pitchin’ hay 
*n’ hoein’ corn, but he’d let us b-blow once ’n a while.” 

“Ye ain’t playin’ out a-ready, are ye, Si?” 

“‘No-sir-ee, I ain’t,’”’ he replied, bracing himself up by a 


A SERIOUS MISCALCULATION, 


3 ocd fa a tenctainae Potites Ye ee hosses can’t — 


travel when they ’re fat, ’n’ I reck’nit’s the same way with | 
‘soljers. When ye gits rejuced twenty er thirty pounds— 
ean’ ‘twon’t take hard marchin’ ’n’ hard-tacklong ter do it 
;  —ye'll git over the grounda mightysight better. By that 
time ye won’t be luggin’ so many traps, nuther. “FI was 


you I'd begin purty quick ter git shet 0’ some on ’em!”’ 
But Shorty’s advice was still premature. The most 

careless observer could have seen that Si was slowly but — 

surely approaching the point when the exigencies of the 


service wotild overcome his sentimental devotion to his 


nid 


“traps and calamities, ’’ as Shorty flippantly called them, » 
in spite of mother and sister and Annabel. . 

At length the drum gave the signal for a halt. Witha 
sigh of inexpressible relief the weary, panting men sank to 
the ground by the roadside, to find such rest as they might | 
in the few allotted moments. 

Si Klegg was more nearly exhausted than he was willing 
to admit, even to himself. As he dropped into a fence- 
corner, tremblinginevery nerve and fiber of limb and body, 
there.came into his mind the fleeting wish that his load 
were not so heavy. 

The single hour’s experience on the road had served to. 
remove the scales from the eyes of a goodly number of the 
members of Company Q. They began to foresee the in- 
evitable, and at the first halt they made a small beginning 
in the labor of getting themselves down to light marching 
order—a process of sacrifice which a year later had ac- 
complished its perfect work, when each man took nothing 
in the way of baggage save what he could roll up in a 
blanket and toss over his shoulder. It was but a small 
beginning. They “yanked” open thir knapsacks and 


a -hhard- Lost and. hen smoked and spun yarns as they 


LNT ay ity u 
; ea; et, up Cr cae stitene had peoae noth 
ing to the veterans, with their light burdens and nimble, 
hardened feet. With laugh and Jest. an oe Mae oo 


squatted around the fires, in the happy-go-lticky style that 
characterized the seasoned soldiers. Some of them were 
so kind of heart as to go over tothe bivouac of the aching, — 
smarting, groaning and grumbling Indianians and proffer 
_ their advice and personal services in preparing stipper and 
_ making such arrangements for comfort. as the cireum- - 
_stances would permit. Their ministrations were most 
_ gratefully received by the sufferers, who had not the faint- 
_est conception of the real errand of these good Samari- 
tans. This was to reconnoiter and determine the most 
promising place to strike—after a deep sleep should have 
fallen upon those unsuspecting Hoosiers—to replenish their 
wasted stock of overcoats and blankets. The men of the 
200th Indiana warmly thanked the veterans for their 
timely assistance. The latter, while cherishing their dia- 
bolical schemes of plunder, assured their neighbors that 
they were heartily welcome. They had been there them- 
selves, and knew just how it felt to be ‘‘played out.” 

Two hours later, when the fires had burned to-smolder- 
ing embers, dark forms glided noiselessly about among 
the prostrate soldiers of the 200th. Here an overcoat 
was adroitly prigged from under the head of a sleeper, 
and there a blanket was gently drawn from the forms it 
covered. The men generally slept by twos, spreading one 
blanket upon the ground and the other overthem. Fortu- 
nate was he who had no “‘pard,”’ and wrapped himself in 
his solitary blanket, lying upon part of it and covering 
himself with the rest. For obvious reasons he was safe 

from the operations of theraiders. Sometimes the prowler 
would leave in place of the-article taken one that had been 


ay Podtcered a StOPs aa imer full ‘SE ates quieting his” | 


conscience—if he had any—with the recognized commer- > 
cial axiom that ‘(an even exchange 1 is no robbery,” or the | 


more flexible one that ‘“‘all is fair in war.” True, it re- 
quired a stretch of imagination to consider the exchange 


an even one, but the veteran was not accustomed to split 
hairs in such trifling matters. If he had none to leave in 
exchange he pata nib off Se his plunder, leay- 

= ing to be settled 
hereafter whatever 
moral questions 
might be involved. 


number one was a 


the mind of the old 
soldier. If it now 
and thenran foul of 
the decalogue, the 


way. A few of the 
Hoosiers had strug- 
gled through with 
extra blankets or 
quilts brought from 

FLEECING THE LAMBS. home. Insucheases 
one of them was taken without compunction. It was not 
considered fair for one soldier to have two while another 
had none; and besides, it was a blessing to him to relieve 
him of part of his burden. 

Si and Shorty did not escape the doom that befell 
many of their comrades. They slept so soundly that they 
knew nothing of the midnight raid that left them with- 
out a blanket save that upon which they lay. The dew 
fell heavily upon their garments that were still damp from 
the perspiration ofthe day. The night air chilled them to 


To take care of. 


cardinal principlein , 


latter had to give | 


x 


or Ce Pers helpin’ U 
f ye ter do it. oA oa Be ans | 

“Oh, that ain’t nothin’, ” ‘aid dike Serta: “y nose 

ye’d he pote well played out, fer I’ve been jest that way A 

; “myself, ’ n’ I thought I mout give ye a-hint ertwo’t’dcome 

_ in sort o’ handy. Ye pulled through bully, yisterdy, 

but I don’t reck’n ye feel very spry this tfiornin’,do ye? 

Feet a leetle sore? Bones ache? Feel’s if ye didn’t care,» 

whether school kep’ er not?” 

& This gave Si an opening to introduce the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts. 

“Wall, I’m fa’r to middlin’, ponedery the way rey put 

-us through all day.” 

“That wa’n't no match ’t all! One o’ thesedays ye will 
cotch it fer a fact. It was yer big load’t come nigh bustin’ 
ye up. I seen you fellers all physickin’ yer knapsacks this - 
mornin’, ’n’ I’low ye'll get long easier to-day.” 

“T wouldn’t ha’ been so stiff,” said Si, ‘“’f I hadn't 
cotched cold last night. Somebody borrered my blanket 
*thout axin’ me,’n’’long to’rd mornin’ I waked up shakin,’ 

’s if I’d got the ager.” 

“That was ascurvy trick,” said the old soldier, with 
feigned indignation. ‘Ef I was you I’d punch his head fer 
him, ’n’ punch it hard, too, ’fI could find the feller ’t done 
it. Ef ye git yer eye on him, ’n’ he’s too big fer ye, jest cal* 
on me/’n’ I’Ilhelp ye. We'll polish him off beautiful.”’ 

‘“That’s what I come over here fer,’’ said Si, who found 
his courage rising. “I was kind o’ thinkin’—mebbe I’m 
wrong—but—that ‘ere blanket you’re a-sittin’ on looks 


jest like mine!” 

At this palpable assault upon his integrity the soldier 
sprang to his feet and assumed a warlike attitude that for 
the moment demoralized Si and caused him to fall back. 
In a moment, however, the veteran’s hostile appearance 
vanished, and the scowlupon his face gave way to a 
“smile that was childlike and bland.” 


{ 'm the quart é 

: “anaster Raat fone xi oF j ue 's lief let ye. look ati 8 and he me) 

— unrolled it and spread it before Si, feeling secure in the fact t 

that all blankets were alike. ns - 
Si surveyed it critically and then said: ‘“‘Ye dow’. object 


to turnin’ it OVER, do- 
eg al 


as ae ye?” +e! 

! “Course not!” was 

the ready reply, and 
over it went. 

Si’s quick eye detected 
in one corner a rude 
“K” that he had been 
! thoughtful enough to % 
Wi) put in the first day he at 
had his blanket. His 
“housewife”? furnished 
thenecessarymaterials. / 
) ‘‘There,” he exclaim- 
~ ed triumphantly, as he 
i 4 took it up and pointed 
eg VR to the letter, “‘I guess 
ie ie H}) tH, that blanket b’longs to 

/ M//, a feller "bout my size. 
“fly // D’ye see that K? My 


SS 


Soa 


SSS SESS SS 
SSE 


i 
i ul name’s Klegg, ’n’ that 
means me. I done that 
A PRIMA FACIE CASE. myself.” 


Appearances were rather against the veteran, but he had ° 
been in tigut places before, and he was not in the least dis- 
concerted by the evidence that Si had made out his case. 

“Why, man alive,” he said, ‘“my name begins with a K, 
too. When I drew this blanket last night I thought some 
durned fool ’d come “long ’n’ say ’twas hisn, ’n’ so I jest 


‘a Die be,’ ‘n Tl Ido as ack fer: you. 
Be .sometime you'll git 
i played out and I'll be 4 
onthe rear-guard. The 8% i 
cap’n ‘Il tell meter fotch 4 i ‘ ip 
ye ‘long, an’ I'll jest let | Bie Me (x 
“up on ye, sol will!” us 
This view of the case zs, SY 
struck the guard with i, fe 
some force. He was in “¢“*\h 
much the same condi- ey 


WY 


WK 


aN 


\ 


- . tion himself, and had —=¥, 
that “ fellow-feeling ” 
that made him ‘won- 
drous kind.’’ Heturned 
away, leaving Si to 
enjoy his rest. Si threw aside his traps, took off his shoes 
-andstockings, and bathed his feet with water from hiscan- 
teen. He ate a couple 
of hardtack, and in the 


course of half an hour 


“DON’T STAB ME.”’ 


fs 50 > $1 Klegg. He put on 
it! his accouterments, 
shouldered his-gun, and 
started to “‘ketch up.” 
All this time the stream 
of troops — regiments, 
brigades and divisions 
—had flowed on. Of 
course, soldiers who 
were with their colors 
had the right of way, 
and the stragglers were 
HYDROPATHIC TREATMENT. obliged to stumble along 
as best they could, over the logs and through the bushes at 


— i: Bi cdent’ pelore at last a ahs eon weary and 7 
ss worn, reached the end of the day’s journey. . 


Si started forward briskly, but soon found it was no 


ik easy matter to gain the mile or more that the 200th In- : 


diana was now ahead of him; It was about all he could 
do to keep up with the fast moving column and avoid 
falling still farther to the rear. Presently the bugles 
sounded a halt for one of the hourly rests. 


“Now,” said Si to himself, ‘‘I’ll have a good chance ter 


git along tor’d the front. The soljers ’II all lie down in the 


fence corners an’ leave the road clear. I'll jest git up and ~ 


dust !”’' 

The sound of the bugles had scarcely died away lee 
the pike was deserted; and on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, the prostrate men that covered the ground 
mingled in a long fringé of blue. 

Si got up into the road and started along the lane be- 
tween these lines of recumbent soldiers. His gait was a 
little shaky, but he trudged pluckily along, limping some, 
though on the whole making very good headway. 

Pretty soon he struck a veteran regiment from Illinois, 
the members of which were sitting and lying around in all 
the picturesque and indescribable attitudes which the old 
soldiers found gave them the greatest comfort during a 
‘“‘rest.”’ Then the fun commenced—that is, it was great 
sport for the Sucker boys, though Si did not readily appre- 
ciate the humorous features of the scene. 

“What rijiment is this?’’ asked Si, timidly. 

‘Same old rijiment!’’ was the answer from half a dozen 
at once. A single glance told the swarthy veterans that 
the fresh-looking youth who asked this conundrum be- 


AN Bret a 
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t me with Si’s ‘somewhat “saat steps. ; 
= oY Grab Avooti ta ere ; 
“Hello, there youl Change step an’ yell march easier!’* — 
“Here comes one 0’ the persimmon-knockers! es 4 
“Look at that ’ere poor feller ; the only man left alive of | 
his rijiment! Great Cesar, eee ‘they must ha’ suffered! 
_. Say, what rijiment did ae bilongs to? bz 
_. “Paymaster’s comin’, boys; here’s a chap with : a pay- 
roll ’round his neck!” Si had put on that morning thelast — 
of the paper collars he had brought from home. 
““Ve'd better shed that knapsack, or it’ll be the death 
Pot ye!’? 
“Tsay, there, how’s all the folks to home?” 
é “How d’ ye like it’s fur ’’s ye’ve got, anyway?” 
“Git some commissary and pour into them “gunboats!” 
“Second relief ’s come boys; we kin all go home now.’ 
“How 'd ye leave yer sweetheart ?” 
“‘Hep—Hep—Hep!”’ 
Si had never been under so hot a fire before. He stood it 
as long as he could, and then stopped. eh Ke 
“Halt!” shouted a chorus of voices. ‘“Shoulder— a 
Arms! Order—Arms!”’ es 
By this time Si’s wrath was at the boiling point. Cast- a 
—- Ing around him a look of defiance, he exclaimed: } 
“Ye cowardly blaggards; I kin jest lick any two on ye, 
an’ I'll dare ye to come on. Ef the 200th Injianny was 
here we'd clean out the hull pack of -ye quicker’n ye kin 
say scat!”’ 
This is where Si made a mistake. He ought to have 
kept right on and said nothing. But he had to find out 
all these things by experience, as the rest of the boys did. 
All the members of the regiment now took a hand in the 


If Si? 's gun tied bee Teaded he gouRt here shot some- 
body, regardless of consequences. ‘Thinking of his bai set 
he jerked it quickly from its seabbard. 

_ “Fix—Bay’net!”’ yelled the ragged veterans. 


SI DEFIES A REGIMENT OF VETERANS, 4 


And he did, though it was more from the promptings of 

his own hostile feelings than in obedience to the orders. 
“Charge—Bay’net!” 4 
Si had completely lost control of himself in his oyerpow- 

ering rage. With blood in his eye, he came to a ‘‘charge,” 

glancing fiercely from one side of the road to the other, pe 

uncertain where to begin the assault. es ae ; A 
Instantly there was a loud clicking all along the ‘Tine, 

The Illinois soldiers, almost to a man, iced their bayonets, 


Half of them sprang to their feet, and aimed their shiyx 


_ paratory to diet catia the “staff of life,” they gi sa 
en eager to gratify their curiosity. 

“Them looks ’s ef they was reel nice—jest like st 
~erackers. I don’t biheve the grub’ s > eon te be so bad 


stood looking at the long rows of praamers standing 
Sdgewise, 7 


Indiana veteran who had 
come over to see the boys 
of the 200th and hear the 
. latest news from ‘‘God’s 
country.” 
It happened that thislot 
was one of extra quality 
astohardness. Thebaker’s | 
watch had stopped, or he 
\ had gonetosleep, and they 
had been left in the oven or 
dry-kiln too long. $i took js 
one of them and carried it / j) 
tohismouth. Hefirst tried 
to bite it in the same way 
that he would a quarter 
section of custard pie, but 
his incisors made no more 
impression upon it than if it had been cast-iron. 
‘“‘Ve'll have ter b’ar down hard,”’ said the veteran, with 
a grim smile. 
‘«Je-ru-sa-lem!”’ exclaimed Si, after he had made two or 
three attempts, equally barren of results. 
Then he tried his “back teeth.” His molars were in 
prime order, and his jaw power was sufficient to crack a 
hickory nut every time. Si crowded one corner of the 
hardtack as far as he could between his grinders, where he 


A TEST OF JAW-POWER. 


“a5y8 that ain't old oe he said. oT tie! anythi 
ever seen up in the Wabash country.” gee 2 
But his blood was up, and laying the cracker upon alog. TE, 

e peer the butt of his gun down eopoe, it with the force m6 


NT thought I'd fx ae 
‘yes, he}said, as “hee 
picked up the frag- 

ments and tried his a 
teeth upon the smal- z 
ler ones. After chew- 


X ing upon them fortwo 
| orthree minuteshefelt = 3 
‘ qualified to give a just + 
verdict. i. 
o “Wall — I'll — be — 
ij durned! Ididn’t spose a 


I'd got ter live on 
sich low-down fodder 
’s that. The guvy- 
ment must think I’m 
a grist-mill. Id jest 
’s soon be a billy-goat 
‘n’ eat circus-posters 
‘n’ tomater-cans ’n’ 
THE LAST RESORT. old hoopskirts.”’ 

“Ye'll get used to ’t arter a while, same ’s we did,” said 
the veteran. ‘‘Ye'll see the time when ye'll be mighty glad 
to get as hard a tack as that!”’. 

Si’s heart sank almost into his shoes at the prospect, 
for the taste of his mother’s pie and Annabel’s fruit cake 
were yet fresh in his mouth. But he was fully bent on 
being a loyal and obedient soldier, determined to make 


‘were yet in te future. ee had a W idtoconbical stre: 
his mental make up, which was a good thing for a sol¢ ier. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil paeceh. was an exc 
Tent rule for him to follow, Le 3A 
ie So Si assimilated all the pork that fell to be share, with 
com an extra bit now and then from a comrade whose appetite 
was less vigorous, and thrived under it. No scientific pro- 
cesses of cookery were necessary to prepare it for imme-_ 
diate use. A simple broiling or frying or toasting was all — 
that was required. : 

Sometimes fresh beef 

was issued. It is*true 

that the animals slain 

: for the soldiers were 
not always fat and 

tender, nor did each of 7, 

them have four hind- ih G 


) quarters. Thislast fac ¥/ 
was the direct cause of f LS 14m 
a good deal of inflam- = Be == a 
mation in the 200th == : 
Indiana, as in every —— 
other regiment. ,The -- cialis’ ghee 
boys who got sections iy 
of the forward part of A SIMPLE PROCESS. 
the ‘‘critter,.’ usually about three-quarters bone, always 
growled, and fired peppery remarks at those who got the 
juicy steaks from the rear portion of the animal. Then, 
when their turn came for a piece of hind-quarter, the other 
fellows would grumble. Four-fifths of them generally had 
to content themselves with a skinny rib or a soup-shank. 
Si shared the common lot, and did his full quota of 
grumbling because his ‘‘turn”’ for a slice of steak didn’t 
come every time beef was issued. 

The flesh of the swine was comparatively free from this 


ddelici 1 fried ai thats So often earihed tt not! her? 
eet ee and ‘sometimes wondered if —_ hog 


; Now a then a few pigs ‘shoulders were handed around 
among the boys, but the 
large proportion of bone 
they contained was: ag- 
gravating, and was the 
cause of much profanity. a 

There were times when, 
owing to circumstances 
whichit could not control, 
the army in the field was 
put on short rations. Of i 
tenin these straits bacon 
was issued that had out- 

lived its usefulness, except, 
perhaps, for the manufac- 
ture ofsoap. Improperly 
cured, it was strong and 

“ALL RIGHT, BOSS, DAT’S AGO.” rancid, and sometimes so 

near a condition of putrefaction that the stench from it 
offended the nostrils of the whole camp. At other times it 
was full of “skippers,” that tunneled their way through 
and through it and grew fat with riotous living. Si in 
time reached the point where he could eat almost any- 
thing, but he drew the line at putrid and maggoty meat. 
Whenever he got any of this he would trade it off to the 
darkies for chickens. 


“ 


~ 


‘the creek for water, 


seth BR whizzed ae his ear seach the ea ofa canno 
ball, caught his hat, and sent it spinning through the air. 
Shorty, who was whittling up a piece of Kentucky twist 
to recharge his pipe, laughed till he rolled off the stump all | 
inaheap. A few of the other boys had strayed out to see ~ 
the fun, and were lounging around the ouvslints of” the 
corral. mee : 
“Go for ’em, Si!” ee . 
they shouted. 
Si was plucky, and 
again advanced, with y 
more caution. This} ha 
time he was success- 
ful, after a spirited en- % 
gagement, in getting 7} 
the bridle on. He J ip 
thought he would ride ~ 


the animal down to ; ht a ie 
A CLOSE SHAVE. 


pee 


and this would give him a chance to get acquainted with 
him, as it were. He patted his neck, called him pet names, 
and gently stroked his stubbly mane. Si didn’t know 

then what an utter waste of material it was to give taffy 
to an army mule. 

With a quick spring he vaulted upon the mule’s back. He 
started off in good style, waving his hand exultingly to 
the boys, with the air of a general who has just won a 
great battle. 

All at once the animal stopped as suddenly as if he had 
run against a stone wall. He planted his fore feet, throw- 
ing hisears back and his head down. There wasasimulta- 
neous rear elevation, with the heels at an upward angle of 


tive wae apparently 
been merely to show Si _ 
what he could do when ~ 
he took the notion. | 
7, It would be tedious 
| to follow Si through all 
se the details of “hitching 
= up” that team. Hedid. 
= finally succeed after 
a much strategic effort. 
The mules brayed and 
. kicked a good deal, and 
Si’s wrath was fully 
aroused before he got 
NW through. He became 
q@convinced that soft 
- words were of no ac- 
count in suchacontest, 
and he enforced disci- 
pline by the judicious 


‘(\ MAN OVERBOARD.” use of a big club, to. 
gether with such appropriate language as he could think 
é of. He hadn’t learned to swear with that wonderful and 


appalling proficiency that was so soon acquired by the 
army teamster. 

At last Si climbed into the saddle, as proud as a king. 
Seizing the long line he shouted, ‘‘Git upthar, Pete! G’lang 
Susan!” and the caravan started. 

But those unregenerate brutes didn’t go far. Si was 


more than a- faigues ie ree to areks ee ina ee rg 
stax: Tess tangle. They were in all conceivable shapes—heads 
and tails together, crosswise and ‘‘every which way,’ tied e 


cS up with thestraps of theharness. The air inall directions — 


was full of heels. There was a wild chorus of discordant 


_ braying. . mi 
_ In'the course of the scrimmage Si foand himself on othe 
ground. Gathering himself up, he gazed in utter amaze- 
“ment at the twisted, writhing mass. At this moment a 
message came from the colonel to “hurry up that team,” 
and poor Si didn’t know what to do. He wished he could 
only talk like the old mule drivers. He thought it would 
make him feel better. There was no one to help him out | 
of his dilemma, as the members of the company were all 
getting ready for the march. 
A veteran teamster happened along that way, took in 
the situation at a glance, and volunteered his assistance. 
“Here, young feller,’ said he, ‘‘ Lemme show ye how to 
take the stiffenin’ out o’ them ere dod-gasted mules!” 
Seizing the whip at the small end of the stock he began 
laying on right and left with the butt, taking care to keep 
out of range of the heels. During these exercises he was 
shouting at the top of his voice words that hissed through 
the air. Sithought he could smell the brimstone and see 
the smoke issuing from the old teamster’s mouth and nos- 
trils. This is a section of what that experienced mule- 
driver said, as nearly as types can express it: 
a ro 
pate Lett” 


Si thanked the veteran for these timely suggestions in the 


7 ii > ORR 

ye oe Ove tool 
} nae - “The ee tan fn gone si some time, a as 
_ detail having been left to load the wagon. 

out upon the road the mules plodded along MiGiont ob- 
_ jection, and Sigot on famously. But having lost his ee 

in the column in consequence of the delay, he was obliged — 

to fall in réar of the division train, and it was noon before 
he got well aPateC 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Alorig towardevening Si struck a section of oldcorduroy 
road through a piece of swamp. The passage of the ar- 
tillery and wagons had left it in a wretched condition. 
The logs were lying at’all points of the compass, or drift- 
ing about in the mire, while here and there were seas of 
water and pits of abysmal depth. 

To make the story short, Si’s mules stumbled and 
floundered and kicked, while he laid on with the whip and 
used some of the words he had learned from the old team- 
ster before starting. 


his gun ewes the rails, nck good aim a fired, 
bullet from the other side of the field made the splinters 
from ‘ a rail a foot or two from his head, but he was — 
tting excited now, and he didn’t mind_it any more thas 
f it had been a paper wad from a pea-shooter. 

It makes a great difference with a soldier“under fre 
_ whether hecan take ahand inthe game himself, or whether _ 
he must lie idle and let the enemy “play it alone.”’ 

“Did ye hear him squeal?” said Si, as he dropped upon 
‘the ground and began to reload with all his might. “TI 
hit that feller, sure pop! Give ’em pertickler fits, Shorty. 
We'll show ’em ’t the 200th Injianny ’s in front to-day!” 

“Forward, men!” shouted the officers. ‘‘Go right for 
’em!” 

The skirmishers sprang over the fence and swept across 
the field at a ‘‘double-quick”’ in the face of a sputtering 
fire that did littledamage. None of themreached the other 
side any sooner than Si did. The rebels seemed to have 
found out that the 200th was coming, for they were 
already on the run, and some of them had started early. 
Pell-mell through the brush they went, and the blue- 
blouses after them. 

“Halt, there, or I'll blow a hole clean through ye!” 
yelled Si, as he closed up on a ragged specimen_of the 
Southern Confederacy whose wind had given out. Si 
thought it would be a tall feather in his hat if he could 
take a prisoner and march him back. 

The ‘‘Johnny”’ gave one glance at his pursuer, hesitated, 
and was lost. He surrendered at discretion. 

“Come ’long with me; ye’re my meat!”’ said Si, his 
eyes glistening with pleasure and pride. He conducted 
his prisoner back and delivered him to the colonel. 

“Well done, my brave fellow!”’ said the colonel. ‘‘This 
is a glorious day for the 200th Indiana, and you’ve taken 
its first prisoner. What’s your name, my boy?” 


nS, | ‘ [a * 


So nene 0, £95 a ‘and Si ee the o 
as he knew how. 
“Tl see your captain to-night, Mr. Klegg, and you shall 
be rewarded for your good conduct. You are the kind O 
: ~ stuff we want for non-commissioned ob 8 
Piaene eec L ate 8 cers, and we must have you promoted. 
/ You may now return to your company.” a cK 
R It was the proudest moment of Si’s life ‘ 
} eco date. He stammered out histhanks i 
! tothecolonel,and then, 
throwing his gun upto _ 
a right-shoulder-shift, _ 
he started off onacan- 
ter to rejoin the skir- 
mishers. 
The fight was over. 
It was only the rebel , — 
>» rear-guard making ‘a. 
i stand to check the ad: 


-vance of the Union 

troops, led by the im- 

petuous 200th Indiana. 

The main body of the 
* Confederate army was 
= getting out of the way 

4 Gon. Shes as fast as possible. 

That night Si Klegg was the subject of a short conver- 
sation between his captain and the colonel. They agreed 
that Si had behaved very handsomely, and deserved to be 
promoted. 


‘“‘Are there any vacancies in your non-commissioned offi- 
cers?” asked the colonel.’ 
“‘No,” was the reply. ‘but there ought to be. One of 


1 Pee was ia sailea em. The ee sith | 
irts on their knees was killin’ on ’em off. That's” 
ee Pic; calls ‘skirmishin’’ There’s other kinds o’ skir- } 
hin’ besides fightin’ rebels! We'd better git rido’ that one 
yer arm, ef he hain’t got inside a-ready; then ther’ ll be 
less on’em; but ef ye don’t watch out ther’ Il be athou- ; 
comin’ ter the fun’ral!” as Spas 
_ Si found him after a short search, and proposed to get a 
ip, carry him to the . 
fire and throw him in. 
2 “Naw!” said Shorty 
in disgust, “‘that’s no 
"way. Lemme show ye 
oe ide 
Shorty placed one 
4 -thumb-nail on each side 
of the insect. There 

“was a quick. pressure, 

a snap like the crack of 

a percussion cap, and 

all was over. 

_ Si shuddered, and 
wondered if he could PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

ever engage in such a work of slaughter. 

‘‘T)’ye s’pose,” he said to Shorty, “‘that there’s any more 
of ’em on me?” And he beganto hitch hisshoulders about, 
and to feel a desire to put his fingers to active use. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Shorty. ‘‘Mebbe I’ve got 
’em, too. Let’s go out ’n’ do a littleskirmishin’ ourselves.” 

‘““We'd better go off a good ways,” said Si, ‘‘so the boys 
won't see us.” 

‘You're toonice and pertickler for asoljer, Si. They'll all 
be doin’ it, even the cap’n himself, by termorrer er nex’ day.” 


V1 


ined 
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eerune mars be ae pee tree he could { nd. 
sat Ane as and engaged i in that exciting chaise og : 


to all ce wore either the Bie or the gray. Pikousats 
of nice young men, who are now preachers and | doctors _ 
and lawyers and statesmen, felt just as badly about it at 
Prey first as Sidid. But they all became very expert in the use 
mee OF the thuimb-nail. ca 
pat “Shorty,” said Si, as re stbatty walked tide’ to cat 
their supper, which 
fehad been neglected 
‘in the excitement of © ; 
‘the hour, ‘“ afore x 
Company Q started 
ter jine the rijiment 
a feller *t was home 
_-= on furlough told ‘me 
_ ter let my finger-_ 
- nails grow long *1’ 
-. sharp. He said I'd 
ie need ’em. I didn’t 
=e . know what he 


q 
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=.=" reck’n I do now.’ 

t “ SKIRMISHING.”” Among the mem- 
ories of the war few are more vivid than those of 
the numerous little pests that, of one kind or another, 
day and night, year in and year out, foraged upon 
the body of the soldier. In every new locality there 
seemed to be a fresh assortment of ravenous insects, to 
cause bodily discomfort and drive away sleep. Bullets 
and screaming shell were not desirable companions, but 
as a rule they only came now and then; while the bugs 
and worms and insects, in every form that flies or creeps, 
were with the soldier always. Many of them, though an- 


wey for ite safer purpose of Haine men’s fone 
and getting them into the habit of using bad language. — 
Every man who marched and scratched will place the 
pediculus at the head of the list, and keep him there. He 
was everywhere—the soldier’ s close and intitaate compan- 
_ ion, incampand hospital and prison, on the march and the 
battlefield. The faithful portrait here given represents a 
_ robust specimen of this sportive insect. It is of heroic 
size, having been enlarged twenty times by the aid of a 
-. microscope. No doubt the scientific name would be mys- 
___tifying to most of the veterans of the war, but no practiced 
eye can fail to recognize in the work of the artist an 
_ old acquaintance that was ever present. It would appear 
not unlikely that the nat- 
~ _ uralists christened the in- 
' sect by thissounding name 
— pediculus vestimenti — 
so that it could be used in 
any company of polite 
people with perfect safety, 


as not one person m a [This portrait is many times lareer 
hundred would know than he really was, but not half as 


Shab imesnt: olf doubt big as he sometimes seemed : to be.] 
exists in the mind of any respecting the eiearies of 
the pediculus, it will be removed by the following, from 
the American Entomologist—a magazine in which the wise 
men tell all they know, or can guess at, about bugs and 
insects. It says: 


THE PEDICULUS. 


This is the species which, during the late war, infested so grievously 
foth Union and rebel soldiers, from whom it received the characteristic 
name of ‘“‘ grayback.”’ 


This is the name thatstrikes the veteran. It hasthe old, 
familiar sound, and there can be no mistake about it. The 
learned writer goes on to discuss the theme in this way: 


rid of the pediculus. It was decidedly a practical question, 


5 aS as often as ess orate have Man: at a Kone and nin een times out of 
twenty had nothing but cold water to wash it in. Now, : almost ev 
species of insect will revive after an immersion of several hours i in cold — 
water, whereas water of such a temperature that you cannot bear your — 
finger in it for one second will immediate'y destroy oi insect, whatever, 


that i is eee init. 


One of the great Y eableiee of the war was how to Cee 


and personally interested the soldiers far more than those 
of state sovereignty, confiscation and the negro, which 


agitated the minds of the statesmen. peebably the in- 
~ tellects of most of the soldiers were exercised far more in 


planning successful campaigns against the pediculus than 
in thinking about those which were directed against Lee 
and Jackson and Bragg and Joe Johnston. 

This arch enemy of the soldier preyed incessantly upon 
“Yankee” and rebel alike. But for this fact it might have 
been imagined that the pediculus was a diabolical inven- 
tion of the enemy, more to be dreaded than Gatling guns, 
Greek fire or breech-loading rifles. As it was, he feasted 
and fattened with equal enjoyment upon those who wore 
the blue and the gray, officer and private. * 

Sometimes for weeks the soldiers tramped through heat 
and dust, night and day, with but very rare opportunities 
for washing either their clothes or their persons. Water, 
soap, and leisure time were equally scarce. It was then 


* During a long midsummer march, the writer saw a robust brigadier- 
general, who was afterward President of the United States, engaged in 
hunting the pediculus, with his nether garment spread out upon his 
knees in thepopularstyle. It was just after the army had bivouacked for 
the night at the end of ahard day’s march. The soldiers had no tents, 
nor anything else to speak of—except graybacks. These were exceed- 
ingly numerous and active. The general had wandered out back of his 
headquarters, and, squatting behind a large tree, applied his energies to 
the work of “skirmishing,” while the setting sun cast a mellow glow 
over the touching scene. Not far away, behind other big trees, were two: 
of his staff officers similarly engaged—cracking jokes and graybacks. 


n to dawn Si, and 
‘01 at the thought of the eke he had made. 
‘Of course, I wouldn't let anybody else have it,’ He she 


of fe _stammered ; Sputeh kKnowed you, Cap’ n! a 


_ “That makes no difference to a man on duty, Cersort’ 


. — You hang on to your gun the rest of the night, and if any- ‘ 


_ body—I don’t care who it is—insists on your giving it to 


him, let him have two or three inches of your bayonet. 


Don't let anybody pass without the countersign, ethes 


‘Come to my quarters when you aré relieved to-morrow.’ 


_ All this illustrates a way the officers had of testing new ~ | i 


soldiers and teaching them a thing or two, when, as was 
frequently the case, they were not yet up to the mark. A 
trick of extra duty for the hapless novitiate was yee: 
the penance for his simplicity. 

The cold chills ran up and down Si’s back as he took his 
gun and slowlyreturned to the guard-fire. He felt that he 
had utterly spoiled his good record. 

“Lieutenant,” he said to the officer, ‘I wish ye’d please 
detail a man to kick me for about an hour!” 

The lieutenant wanted to know what the matter was, 
and Si told him all about it, ending with: 

“SonowIs'pose Cap’ll yank the stripes off’n my blouse!” 

The officer quieted his fears by assuring him that there 
was no cause for alarm. The captain knew that he was 
trying to do his duty, and what he had done was for Si’s 
own good. 

Si sat down by the fire and was thinking it over when 


there was another call, ‘Corporal of the guard!”” Hewas 


soon at the point indicated, and found two officers on 
horseback, whom he recognized as the colonel and adju- 
tant of the 200th Indiana. Si’s pard, Shorty, was the 
guard who had halted them. 

“Now, Corporal Klegg,’’ said Si to himself, laying his 


4 Lae ss re r 4 
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HOW THE COLONEL GOT THE CO TERSIGN. 


te 


finger alongside his nose, “you jest watch out this time. 


Here’s big game! Shouldn’t wonder if them ossifers’d 


been out skylarkin’, ’n’ they’re tryin’ to git in. Don’t ye 
let em fool ye ’s the cap’n did!” 

Si was right in his surmise. The colonel and adjutant 
had r at a house half a mile 


wht 


the faintest idea 
what the counter- 
sign was. 

Si was determined 
not to get caught 
this time. As he ap- 
proached, the colonel 
saw that it was the 
soldier he had com- 
mended for his gal- 
lantry at the time of 
the skirmish. 

“Ah, Corporal 
Klegg, I’m glad to 
see you so prompt 
in your duty. Iwas 
sure we had made 
no mistake when we 
promoted you. Of 
course, you can see 
wholam. I’m your 
colonel, and this is the adjutant. We are, unfortunately, 
outside without the countersign; but you can just let us 
through.” 

The ‘‘taffy”’ had no effect upon Si. He brought himself 
into a hostile attitude, with his bayonet in fair range 
of the officer, as he replied: 


“NOT ’LESS YE SAY ‘BUNKER HILL!’” 


“Colonel, my orders is ter pass no livin’ man ‘less he 


ays ‘Bunker Hill.” I’d be glad ter do.ye a good turn, but 


away, and had not. 


pe 
, s, . al 
i, oe x 

jae are 


his ee with rp “reliefs” oes the “grand” 
~ rounds.” It was, perhaps, an hour before daylight, and — 
Psuety was the guard who called. him. He told Si there 
was something walking around in the woods, and he be- 
lieved it was.a rebel trying to creep up on_them. He had 

challenged two or three times, but got no answer. The 
moon had gonedown, and in the dark wood. objects jat any 
_. distance could not be distinguished. haat ig 
a “There, d’ye hear 
; that?” said Shorty, as 
- there came a sound of 2 
-erackling sticks and 
rustling leaves. 
; “Halt!” exclaimed 7 \y/ 
Si. “Who comes 
there?”’ ‘ 
There was no re- DT, 
sponse, and Si chal- 4 Gg Zi 
lenged again, with like 4&% 
result. ; hy 

“Shorty,” said Si,  *s 
‘“Jet’s fire, both to- _| 
gether,’’ and crack 
went their muskets. gue 

For a moment there 
was a great flounder- OPEAD CHO Ts 
ing, and then all was still. Assoon as it was light, and 
Shorty was relieved, he and Si went out to see the result 
of their fire. What they found is shown by the artist. 

On the whole it was a busy and interesting night for Si. 
He did not lose his chevrons on account of his mistakes. 
But he learned something, and the lesson was impressed 
upon his mind by a few kindly words of caution and advice 
from the captain. 


SS 


& HAS A Vartep aSategs$ Camp, AND GOES UPON AN re = 
ATING “ Witp Goose CHASE.” 

— 667 OU can take it easy ‘ae bevels we ain't goin’ 
: to move,” said the orderly of Company Q, one 
morning. ‘The orders is for to put thecampinnice shape, — 
and for the men to wash up. We’re goin’ to have an ex- 
tra ration of soap this mornin’, and you fellows want to — os 
stir around yey and fix yerselves as if it was Sunday and — 
ye was goin’ to meetin’. The fust thing afterbreakfast all 
hands ‘Il turn out and police the camp, ’cause the capt’n A 
- says we’re goin’ to stay here, mebbe, fer two or three ri 


oe weeks.”’ ee oa 
i The order to ‘‘take it easy”? was most gratefully re- 
ceived. Ever since they took the field they had been kept 
‘“‘on the jump,”’ with only now and then a brief ha]t of a 
few hours, or a day at most. This was the first time that 
even an attempt had been made toestablish a well-ordered 
camp. 

‘What ’n the world did the ord’ly mean by p’leecin’ the 
camp?” Corporal Klegg asked Shorty, as they stood by 
the fire making coffee and warming up some fragments of 
chicken that had been left over from supper the night be- 
fore. ‘‘I didn’t s’pose,’”’ said Si, ‘‘that we ‘listed to be 
p’leecemen!”’ 

As soon as breakfast was over the orderly directed each 
man to provide himself witha small bundle of sticks, made 
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long t en. it Cengne nor tid the ere oe the 
state of affairs until the cidernolongerran from the spigot. | 

He had not sold more than a gallon or two, and was 
Saeed when the liquid ceased to respond. Then he re- 
_ solved himself into an investigating committee, and after 
_a protracted search he discovered the fraud that had been 
~ played on him. 

“Wall, Pll be eenarrned he exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve heern 
tell bout Yankee tricks, but dog my cats if this ’ere don’t 
beat ’em all! I’dlike to cut the gizzard outen the rascal 
that bored the hole’n that bar’1!”” 


i 
fr 


iY 
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“4 LITTLE MORE CIDER, TOO.”’ 


“T declar’, old pard, thé. was mean!” said Si, who 
stood looking on, with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, 
the picture of innocence. ‘I’m jest goin’ ter flax ’round ’n’ 
help ye find that feller. IfI was you I'd jest wallop him— 
when ye cotch him!” } 

The citizen, in high dudgeon, poured into the ears of the 
colonel the story of his grievance, protesting with great 
vehemence his loyalty to the old flag. The colonel told 
him that if he could identify the culprits they should be 
brought to justice. Of course he could do nothing, and he 


“BF tha bla! Save nots his Comte 
he does, ” remarked Si, Bi eee he = “ford ter 
4 SeeL o' cider!” tie! N 
~ After: dinner Si and Shorty fate the camp kettle and 
: again started for the stream. — 1 Pee 
“Seems ter me,’ ’ observed Si, “’tain’t ‘decals 3 a fair ts ny 
for Uncle Sam ter make us do our washin’. They'd orter Nii 
~ confisticate the niggers ‘n’ set them at it; er I don’t see 
- why the guvyment can’t furnish a washin’ masheen for 
each comp’ny! °’Twouldn’t be no more ’n the squar’ 
Pathway e V ha 4 Bee, he 


< 

“The wimmen does the washin’, ye know, Si, up whar- 4 
we live,” said Shorty, ‘‘’n’ I don’t quite like the notiono’ 
doin’ that kind o’ work, but I can’t jest see how were 


goin’ ter git out ofit. It’s got ter be done, that’s sure!” 
a On the bank of the stream they quickly threw off their : 
clothes for a bath. Sicast rueful glances at his garments 
as he laid them on the ground. , ae 
‘““Hadn’t we better pile some rocks on ’em, Shorty?” 
said-he. “I’m afeard ’f we don’t they'll crawl off inter the 
bush.” 
— “Guess we had,” replied Shorty. ‘I b’lieve mine’s 
started.a-ready !” 
Having made sure that they would not find them 
“absent without leave” when they wanted them, they 
plunged into the water. Far up and down the stream 
were hundreds of ‘men, swimming and spiashing about. 
The soldiers availed themselves of every opportunity 
to enjoy this luxury. 
Having thoroughly performed their ablutions, Si and 
Shorty turned their attention to the clothes, which were 
in such sore need of soap and hot water. Putting their 
trousers into the kettle and filling it with water, they built 
a roaring fire under it. After half an hour of vigorous 


Re The: men Pia started out in rota piryeicat Sadie? pe be : 


there had been aa time for Hiscass to make ile 
‘Tavages among them. 

Si Klegg was a good specimen of a robust 1 Res lad— 
for he could\scarcely be called a man yet. Since he lay 
in his cradle and was dosed with paregoric and catnip tea 
like other babies, he had never seen a sick day. He had 
done all he could to starve the doctors. : 


LAYING IN SUPPLIES. 


When the regiment took the field it had the usual outfit 
of men who wrote their names sandwiched between a mil- 
itary title in front and ‘‘M.D.” behind. It had a big hos- 
pital tent, and an-apothecary shop on wheels, loaded to 
the guards with quinine, blue-mass, castor oil, epsomsalts 
—everything in fact that was known to medical science as 
a cure for the ills to which flesh is heir. As yet the doctors 
had not done much but hold a continual dress-parade in 
their shiny uniforms. 

The next day the march was continued. On going into 
camp the 200th, being well in the advance, struck a field 


. 


stage for ‘roasting c or ‘boiling. “Ad ini 
apple orchard loaded with fruit. The oys quickly laid in 
an enormous supply, lighted fires, and an hour eu were 
enjoying aroyal feast. | 
“Now this is suthin like!” said Si, as tie squatted on the 
ground along with Shorty and half a dozen messmates. 
- They surrounded a camp-kettle full of steaming ears, and 
_ half a bushel or so of BDDS heaped on a poncho. 
_. “Wish we had some o’ mother’s butter to grease this ; 
‘corn with,’ observed 
Si, as he flung a cob 
into the fire and seized 
_a fresh ear. 
All agreed that Si’s 
head was level on the ~~ 


The ears went off with 


—~ 


= 


mor. ~ amazing rapidity. 
(cole Every man seemed to 
A RED-LETTER DAY. be afraid he wouldn't 


get his share. When the kettle was empty the boys 
turned -themselves loose on the apples, utterly reckless 
of results. When Si got up he burst half the buttons 
off his clothes. It was not long till he began to wish 
he had eaten an ear of corn and an apple or two less. He 
didn’t feel very well. He turned in early, ne he 
would go to sleep and be all right in the morning. 
Along in the night he uttered a yell that came near 
' stampeding the company. An enormous colic was raging 
in his interior, and he fairly howled with pain. He 
thought he was going to die immediately. 


mrs s ae: "ewon't nae much ie ff ‘runce arter ies alll 
= “Pl do it,’ mf replied iswarey! “We'll at ye 'n, Pie 
shape; and, Si, we'll gather up the corn-cobs and build a 
_ -‘moniment over ye!” | . 
But Si wasn’t cut off in the bloom of Pit by that colic, 
His eraptive condition 
frightened Shorty 
however, and, though 


he was in nearly as 

bad shape himself, he br N 

- went up and routed ' {| WU i \ : 
out one of the doctors, & ul 


who growled a good. Sig 
r deal about being dis-' OS 


‘i Aon . 
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the supper scattered yi =~ 
about the camp told Y ie 
the doctor what was “% 

the matter, and he had yh 
no need to make acriti- 
cal diagnosis of Si’s 
case. He administered a dose of something that eased 
the pain a little, and Si managed to rub along through 
the night. 

Fortunately for Si, and for more than half the members 
of the regiment, the army did not start early the following 
day. At the usual hour in the morning the bugler blew 
the ‘‘sick-call.” A regiment of grizzly veterans lay next 
to the 200th Indiana, and as Si lay groaning in his tent 
he heard them sing the words that became so familiar to 
him afterward. 


A CLEAR CASE OF COLIC. 


pas: 3 
S with | a coreg = = 


~~ 


— ) a 
-Tum-ble _Tumble up you sick, and lame and blind; 


O acinee that day. — f= aay 
: ‘The surgeon and his Sit a- lore: right smart, you'll be left ‘be - nined i ae 


assistants were all “ SICK-CALL.” 
on hand, as the colicky piaads came to a focus iu front of ae 
5 the tent. Thedoctors 
worked off the patients. 
ata rapid raté, gen- > 
erally prescribing the = 
same medicine for all, — . 
no matter what ailed 
them. This was the 
; M wary the army doctors. { 
i, always did, butithap- 
} pened in this case that 
they were not far 
wrong, as the ail- 
ments, arising froma 
common cause, were 
much the same. When 
Si’s turn came he re- 
ceived a liberal ration 
SI INTERVIEWS THE DOCTOR. of medicine from the 
hospital steward, and the doctor gave him a “pass” to 
ride that day in an ambulance. 
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ey stoop. fead fumble over the contents of a Pie: evi- 
_ dently to test the truth of eannes s declaration that — 
“things are not what they seem.” What if the colonel — 
should go down into the bowels of his knapsack! He _ 
shuddered at the thought. fo 
Si almost fainted when he saw the gained stop in front 
of Shorty and make an examination of his fat-looking 
knapsack. Military dignity gave way when the remoyal 
of the single garment exposed the stuffing of hay. The 
officers burst into a laugh at the unexpected revelation, 
while the boys on either side almost exploded in their en 
~joyment of Shorty’s discomfiture. 


Sa ei 
SHORTY’S COLD DAY. 


‘Captain,’ said the colonel, with as much sternness as 
he could command, ‘‘as soon as your company is dis- 
missed, detail a guard to take charge of this man. Give 
him a stiff turn of fatigue duty. Youcan find something 
for him to do; and make him work hard, if it is Sunday. 
Keep him at it till church-call, and then take him to hear 
the chaplain. He needs to be preached to. Perhaps, be- 
tween the fatigue duty and thechaplain, wecan straighten 
him out.” 


es it there’ s ae use ° givin ’ yerself away. rote tie continued, 


1€ aid to himself, he ste at wh ee | 


ee ae up, ’n n’ mebbe- the colonel "s 


under the circumstances. 

The colonel had always dee ae Si as the soldier 
he had promoted for his gallantry. As he came up he 
greeted thecorporal with a smile and a nod of recognition. 
He was evidently pleased at his tidy appearance. He cast 
aglanceat the voluptuous knapsack, and Si’ s heart seemed 
to sink away down into his shoes. 

But the fates were kind to Si that day. The colonel — 
turned to the captain and told him that Corporal Klegg 
was the modelsoldier of Company Q. Si wasthe happiest 
man inthe universe at that precise moment. It was not 
on account of the compliment the colonel had paid him, 


~ but because his knapsack had escaped a critical examina- 


tion. 

The inspection over, Company Q marched back to its 
quarters and was dismissed. Poor Shorty was soon hard 
at work chopping wood, with a guard on duty over him. 
$i was sorry for him, and at the same time felt a glow of 
pleasure at the thought that it was not his own knapsack 
instead of Shorty’s that the colonel had examined. He 
could not help feeling, too, that it was a great joke on 
Shorty to be caught in his own trap. 

Shorty took his medicine like a man, unheeding the gibes 
and jeers of his hard-hearted comrades. 


AOL had been badly: Shales up. iethe clones s euiscl eS 
Shorty, but bya great effort he gathered himself together _ 
and was at his best, externally, when the colonel reached — ae : 
him, though his thoughts were in a raging condition. He 
stood as straight as a ramrod, his face was clean androsy, 
_ and his general make-up was as Egod as coule be expected 


- forms of niches in the army were many 
ique. Some of them were grotesque and ridiculous in 
le e extreme—particularly those for minor offenses, which 
ame within the discretion of regimental and company — 
3 commanders. Commissioned officers could only be pun-_ 
_ ished by the sentence of a court-martial. They could not — 
be “reduced” in rank. Reprimand and forfeiture of pay 2 
were common penalties for the milder forms of their tres- _ 
: bere and sins. In flagrant cases the usual punishment a 
was “‘cashiering” or ‘dishonorable discharge, "often with 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances due the officer. For 
desertion, sleeping on post, and all the graver offenses, 
non-commissioned officers and privates were also tried by 


. court-martial. Only in extreme cases was the death pen- 
__alty imposed. The most common punishments were re- 
duction to the ranks—in the cases of non-commissioned 


officers—loss of pay, confinement in military prison, hard 
labor with ball and chain at ee ankle, shaving the head 
and “drumming out of camp”’ —sometimes with a perma- 
nent decoration in the shape of a brand on the hip. . 
For minor infractions of. discipline, often committed ‘ 

through ignorance and without wrong intent, there was 
no limit to the variety of penalties suggested by the whims 
and caprices of colonels and captains and even orderly 
sergeants. In many cases they appeared unreasonable, in 
view of the trifling character of the offenses. The “‘guard- 
house” was a retributive institution that existed every- 
where. At permanent stations this wasusually a building 
of some kind, which was made to serve the purposes of a 

. jail. In the field it was often a tent—perhaps only a fence- ) 
corner. Wherever the headquarters of the camp-guard 
were fixed, there was the ‘‘guard-house.”’ Often just before 
zo’ng into action prisoners were released and sent to their 


Tied up by 
the Thuinbs. 


“ye ibe SHoeks Al 5 Seo Tail Board Bucked ee | 
THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 
over the knees, which were drawn up close to the body, 
and then thrusting a stout stick—frequently a musket— 
through under the knees and over the arms at the elbow. 
It is impossible to imagine a more utterly helpless condi- 
tion in which a man can be placed. The “gag” was a 
Faece o. wood, or more often a bayonet, pushed as far 


“tively snatched up these things and st 
_ haversacks. ae ) ‘et 
_ Sihesitated a moment, while abrief argument was going _ 
on between his conscience and his stomach. The latter 
prevailed, and he went in for his shave of the spoils of war. 
“Guess we'll have that picnic, arter all!” he said to 
Shorty, stuffing a box of sardines into his breeches pocket. 
By the time the captain—who had stayed at the top of 
the hill to superintend operations—reached the wreck, all 
the loose edibles had 
disappeared, and the 
men were busily en- 
gaged in clearing away 
the debris, preparatory 
to righting and reload- Zee 
ing the vehicle. This Zee / 
was accomplished in ZG5)) 3 
due time, and the = 
wagon finally reached 
the end of the day’s 
journey without fur- 
ther mishap. 
By this time it was 
nearly dark. The 


~ colonel had long been Lines 
waiting for his supper, “LOOTING”? THE COLONEL’S MESS-CHEST. 


owed them into thet 


and was in a famishing condition. Rumorsof the disaster 
to the wagon had reached him, but the possibility of araid 
on hiscommissary department did not for a moment enter 
his imagination. 

There was a sudden and alarming riseinthetemperature 
around headquarters when the wagon was unloaded. If 
the weather bureau had been in operation then and there, 
it would have displayed the storm flag over the territory 
occupied by Company Q, warning its members to look out 
for an immediate tornado, of unusual violence. 


imate aoe to loiter about He colonel’s ade to see. 3am 
what shape things would take. He hurried backto the ~ 
company and told Si to “ Be: shut” of his ae as quick iy 
eas possible; —, | Nee 
a “ There’ s goin’ ter be the biggest row re ever seen!” fe 
' said, o | 
Si and Shorty hastily took out of their haversacks and = 
pockets the fruits of their pillage. Their first impulse was. 
to put them into some other fellow’s haversack. They 
agreed, however, that this would be too mean a thing, and 
they hurriedly hid them under a log. 
_ They were not a moment too soon, for the order, “Ball = 
in, Company Q,” was already being shouted by the orderly. ‘ 
The company was marched to headquarters where the 
colonel ordered every one to be searched, himself giving 
personal attention to the operation. The net result was. 
a miscellaneous heap of cans and bottles and boxes taken 
from the persons of half the men in the company. | 
. ‘Ah! Corporal Klegg, I’m glad that none of this stuff 
Beh was found on you!” said thecolonel to his ‘‘ model soldier,” 
in whose faithful and efficient performance of duty he felt 
such a kindly interest. ‘‘I shall not forget you, sir.” 
Si’s face became as red as a boiled beet, but it was grow: 
ing dusk, and if the colonel noticed it at all he doubtless 
imagined it to be the blush of pride at being again so con- 
spicuously commended. Si didn’t say anything. 
Details from Company Q did all the hard, extra duty of 
the regiment for a week. Thus was the colonel’s wrath 
appeased. 
Si’s conscience smote him that night, and he wanted to 


bi 


ed Beatneda into ae £ 
ight. The men sank to their shoe-tops i in Ree soft ear 
‘Si remarked to Shorty that he didn’t see why the officers 
: should turn them loose in such a place as that. But the | 
longer he lived the more he found out about those things. eb 
_- That was the way they usually did. 
In five minutes after arms were stacked not a cornstalk 
__— remained standing in the field. During the afternoon the 
troops had gone over a long stretch of aay road that _ 
> was almost im- 
; passable for teams. 
Fears were enter- 
tained that the 
wagons of the econ 
ment would not be 
up that night, and 
they would not | 
_ have their tents to 
shelter them from 
the weather. Inan- 
ticipation of such \¥ 
a calamity the ¥ 
boys gathered in JMA€¢% 
the cornstalks, be- Af¥ 


their extremity. 
Then there was GOING FOR THE ‘TOP RAIL.” 
a scramble for the fences. Recognizing the need of good 
fuel, an order from the general was filtered through 
the various headquarters that the men inight take the 
top rails, only, from the fence enclosing the field. This 
order was literally interpreted and carried out, each 
man, successively, taking the ‘‘top rail” as he found it. 
The very speedy result was that the bottom rails became 


HG aad ithed ‘there werent any. ; he 
i peiuiline of an eye the entire fence disappeared. . ay 
The drizzle continued through the evening, and by thee es 
_ sputtering fires the soldiers prepared and ate their frugal ee. 
‘suppers. ; 
was crouching over the fire making coffee os himself 


YY Oy; gin and his “pard. “ After 
ih Yip Ly //; Yi ee i e 
We / 
Mi 


struggling flame, and 
Ye strangling in the. 

smoke, he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing it 
= to a boil, when the 
Meece on which the 
_kettlestood gave way 


<A nb il 


and it tipped over, 
deluging the fire with 
the coffee and send- 
ing up a cloud of 
steam and ashes that 
well-nigh smothered 
him. Sistood speech- 
less, in utter despair. 
He- felt’ that no 
greater catastrophe 
could -have befallen SUPPER UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
him. He realized, as never before, the poverty of language 
at times of extreme provocation. 

“Shorty,” he said sadly, “it makes me feel bad some- 
times ter hear ye sw’ar, but ther’ can’t nuthin’ else do jes- 


Rie tcics Fens out o” yer 7 
ner sexe, ‘n’ that settles it. Ye ce: can 


“lasted, for their mutual advantage, but # the last oo a, 
scrip had disappeared. ‘ 
_ “ve fergot how money looks,” said Shorty. 
‘ere hull camp was sellin’ fer a dime peioplestrn, I couldn’t 
buy atent-pin. Ireck’n we ain’t goin’ ter git enough to 
hurt us any. A feller don’t git rich very fast on thirteen 
dollars a month. Then, ye know, the sutler’ll git the fust 


SEE fe a 


grab at it, to pay fer all them checks we’ve been havin’ of — : 


him. What thar’ll be left won't scare ye!” 

Si hadn’t thought of this. When he brought his mind to 
bear upon the cold facts he realized their truth, and it re- 
duced several degrees the temperature of his enthusiasm. 

“Guess you're right, Shorty,” he said, and then added, 
philosophically, “‘but itll be jest ’s good ’s a mint ’s long 
as it lasts. When it’s gone we kin go to buyin’ checks 
agin.” 

Theoretically, the money purveyor came around once in 
two months, and the muster-rolls for payment were 
made out covering that period. But the paymaster, al- 
though he always wore a gorgeous uniform and put on 
more style than the general commanding, was not a 
fighter. When there was danger of hearing bullets whistle 
he kept well to the rear. The exigencies of active service 
not infrequently delayed getting “‘paid off” for four or six 
months at a time... ‘‘Chuck-a-luck,’’ “‘Honest John,” and 
other curious and exciting games, that the boys engaged 
in when they were ‘‘flush,” languished, and for the time 
almost disappeared. The possession of cash became a 
matter of tradition. At length, when all was quiet at the 
front, the paymaster would slip up, unlock his box, and 
feed the boys with a half year’s rations. For a few days 
everybody rolled in wealth. 

The 200th Indiana had not yet been two months in ser. 


Se cetes une brass paneoe that tones as Sih 

. they were right from the foundry, and with that -swell- 
ing air of importance that is always assumed by a man ~ 

~ who handles and pays out large amounts of money—occu- a 
pied a tent at regi- — 

mental headquar- 
ters,surrounded by _ 
a cordon of guards | 
with bristling bay- 
onets. : i. ee 

Each company 

inturn wasmarch- 
ed. up to the tent. 

The men were at 

their -best. They # 

had brushed their 

clothes, washed 

their faces and 

combed their hair 

in honor of such an. 

important and rare 

occasion. The pay- 

“PAYING OFF.” “master was the big- 

gest man in camp that day, andthe next in size was his fussy 

clerk. The sutler, who was the chiet beneficiary of the 

paymaster’s visit, was on hand with his accounts against 

the men for the checks they had got since their funds ran 

out. If two or three dollars apiece were charged up all 

around for checks they never had, few of them were any 

the wiser, and it was so much more clear profit for the ~ 

sutler. 


o for | ‘this Biiace Tt was ee that there were no young 
- men around as there should be, according totheeconomyof 
_ nature, to preserve the balance of sex in so large a family, 
The officer in command asked him where all his sons were. 
“Wall, I kaint tell yer ’zactly whar they i y is,” was the re: 
ply. ae ain’t to hum jest now. I ‘low they’ve got a 
‘Fight to g’way ef they want ter!” 
<8 The officer had been informed that there were several 


CONFISCATION. 


representatives of the Scroggs family in the rebel army. 
The old man’s avowal of loyalty was taken for what it 
was worth. That it was not rated at a high figure was 
well attested by the appearance of the plantation a few 
hours later. 

Meanwhile the soldiers kept right along in the duty as- 
signed them. The corn-house was surrounded by wagons, 
the roof was gently lifted off, and in scarcely more time 
than it takes to tell the story six or eight of the wagons 
were heaped with the contents. The mules wagged their 


standing corn. The iis had fon h 
he ears were yet ungathered. Themen startedin between 
the rows and swept through that field like a tornado, Juck- ‘ 
ing the ears right and left. Bags, baskets and boxes were _ 
pressed. into the service, and as there were not enough of 
‘ i these to go around, matty ¢ carried thecorn to the wagons by 
_armfuls. It did not take more than anhourtostripevery 
ear from the field. A visitation of seven-year locusts 
- could not have done a more thorough job. ? 

‘““Fo’ de Lawd boss,” said an old darkey who had 
been roosting on the fence watching the spoilers, “Inebber , ~ 
seed de‘crap gaddered so quick since Ise bawn. You-uns 
_ allis powerful smaht, dat’s shuah!” 2 

_ But where were Corporal Klegg and Shorty, while all 
this was going on? 

They had been stationed as sentinels near a house, half a | 
mile beyond, on the pike. They were cautioned to keepa iS 
sharp lookout, and for a time they obeyed their instruc- | 
tions to the letter. Their vigilant eyesswept the surround- 
ing country, and no rebelcould have crept up onthem with- 

f out getting a pair of bullets from their ready muskets. 
~~ They saw. no signs of an enemy, and after a while it began 
to grow monotonous. 

“Shorty,” said $i, ‘“‘I don’t b'lieve there’s any seceshers 
’n these parts, ’n’ there ain’t no use ’n us both keepin’ this 
thing up. You jest watch awhile ’n’ ll skin around’n’ see 
what I kin find.” 

Shorty agreed to this, taking it as an order from his su- 
perior officer. Sithrew his gun up to a “‘right-shoulder- 
shift” and started off, after again urging upon his com- 
panion the importance of attending strictly to his duty. 

Si had not gone far till he saw, penned in a corner of the 
barnyard, a cow with a full udder, from which a frisky 


+ fe sioferrt feeling of envy eo eat that calf eae immedi- 
ately to rage in his breast. He had not had adrink of fresh 
milk since he left home, and he felt that a littlerefreshment 

_ of that kind would be particularly gratifying to his inte- — 
rior department. It would strengthen him and give him _ i 
new courage to stand up to the rackif they should happen» 
to get into a fight. 

eae | “T say, Shorty,”’ he called, ‘“‘cummere a ee: quick!” 

Si’s conscience smote him for,calling Shorty from his duty 
and leaving the post unguarded, but the voice of thetempter 
was too strong for him to resist, and he determined to 
venture it and trust ! / 
to luck. Shorty came 
on the run, with eyes 
wide open, thinking 
his comrade had dis- ¢ 
covered some rebels « 
hanging around. $i 

“Look there!” pet ge 
Si, pointing to thema- “am! 
ternal scene that has = 
been alludedto. “‘Let’s -2---"F'5-2, 
have some o’ that. @& ee 
Wellvom -over “the, 2743 ——+— 
fence n’ you jest hold ROBBING THE CALF, 
the calf while I milk our canteens full. “Twon’t take mora 
ni a jiffy!” 

““Weortn’t to leave the post, had we?” suggested Shorty. 

“Oh, there ain’t no danger,” Si replied; ‘‘’n’, besides, you 
kin keep lookin’ out while you're hangin’ sae the calf. I 
was allus a good milker, ’n’ Pll fill np these canteens in a 
couple o’ minnits.” 

So they climbed over and leaned their muskets against 
the fence. Shorty seized the calf and held it with a firm 
grip, in spite of itsstruggling and bleating. Thecowseemed 


y 


50, ese !” proved effe 
pla aes shew) her cud wl iil 


All was. quiet, and no harm had resulted from their brief 


Ae 


_ empty one 0’ these canteens—here, take a swig—n’ we'll 


1» 


our coffee agin! 


= vigilance, to atone for their derelictions. After watching 


another little turn around the place. we 
Boldly advancing to the house, which was some distance 
in front of their post, he was met by a good looking young 


of surpassing loveliness. She greeted him pleasantly—for 
Si was a comely youth—and if the truth must be told, he 
actually forgot for the moment all about his duty. When 
she said she would get him up a good dinner, and invited 
him into the-house to sit while she was ee ES it, he 
~ just went right along. 

But his conscience began to thump so loudly that often a 
few minutes he told her he guessed he’d have to go, but 
would be delighted to return in a little while and enjoy her 
hospitality. 

“May I bring Shorty—he’s my pard— long with me?” 
he timidly asked. 

“Certainly!” she replied with a sweet smile; and Si 
went away, his nerves tingling with pleasant emotions. 

‘“‘Shorty,”’ he said as he came up to the latter, ‘I’ve 
struck it thistime. Over tothat house there’s the purtiest 
gal I ever——’ 


Me ie ns ‘were soon filed, nit oe imei to * 
eee ‘and Shorty hurried back to their post of duty. Ss 


absence. = ‘i, 
— “T told ye eeu ue all right, éaid Sie Naw we'll jest ak 


carry the other to camp. ae be jest ballet ter BERS milk in rc 
2S Then they betook themselves to duty with Be auuled 


an hour without seeing anything, Si said he would take © 


woman. To Si’s ardent imagination she was like a vision - 


e to his assistance. — ; a Heke St 
ms and atthisinstant theirears. Stes the eatind of horeeat i 
Bes ~ hoofs galloping down the pike. Shorty’s quick perception = 
_ told him that it was a dash of rebel cavalrymen, and that _ 
afew minutes later eae would be impossible. 
“Grab yer gun an’ git!” he said. Sicast one ferocious 
glance at the terrified girl, who stood, white and speech- 
less, contemplating the Cy 
scene. 
Si and Shorty dashed. 
out of the house and 
started for the reserve, = 
at the highest speed of 
which their legs were ,¢ 
capable. On clattered & 
the horses, and a few 
shots from the carbines ~ 
of the swift-riding horse- 
men whistled through <= 
the air. 
Six feet at a jump, 
with thumping hearts _~ 
and bulging eyes, the fu- Q's y 
gitives almost flew over “YY Se artes 
the ground, throwing a= Pacon 
quick glances back at THE VALUE OF GOOD LEGS. 
' their pursuers, and then ahead, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of succor. 

“Shorty, if we—only git—out o’ this—” but Si found he 
hadn’t any wind to spare to finish the sentence. The 
reader’s imagination must supply the good resolutions as 
to his future conduct that were floating in Si’s mind at 
this critical juncture. He saw the awful consequences of 
yielding to the influence of that alluring young woman 
and her seductive dinner. What he had read about Adam 


Polis flesh: toa eee ‘ist Scabled’ him to run jake _ Shorty 
_ kept ahead, but would not desert his comrade, slowing up 
_ for an instant now and then to give Si, who was es 
_ to the utmost every nerve, and puffing like alocomotive on 
-anup grade, a chance to keep within supporting distance. 
The soldiers of the reserve , taking the alarm, came out 
_ata double-quick, and were fortunately able to cover wer 
retreat of the fugitives. The half-dozen cavalrymen, upon 
the appearance of so large a force, turned their horses and. ia 4 
galloped away. | eters) 
‘‘Hello, Si,” said the orderly of Cuma Q, ‘yer ear’s ~ 
bleedin’. What hurt ye?” 


“Fell down and scratched it on a brier!” said Si, assoom : 
; a 


_ as he was able to speak. fs 
That night Si and Shorty sat ona log by the campfire, i e 
talking over the events of the day. j 


“Don’t ye never blow on this thing,” ead Si**"Teed be am 
ie a cold day fer us if they'd find it out.” 
i “There ain’t no danger o’ my tellin’,” replied Shorty. ‘4 


“But, say, ain’t that a ‘nice’ girl out there?” 

“‘She.’s a mean rebel, that ’s what sheis! But thevt was 
a smart trick 0’ hern, wa’n’t it?” 

“Come mighty near bein’ too smart fer us!” replied ' 
\s Shorty. ‘‘I don’t want nomore sichclose shaves in mine. 
You ’member the story of the spider *h’ the fly, don’t ye? 
Wall, she was the spider ’n’ we was two poor little fool 
flies!” 

“Shorty,” said Si, “I'd a mighty sight ruther be an an- 
gel ’n’ have the daisies a-bloomin’ over my grave than to 
ha’ been tuk a pris’ner in that house. Butthat dinner was 
good, anyhow—what we got of it!” 


3 rs leap fcont their gots? Bed hog: i they: ring 
P the: pullets are rammed home! Back to their places go 
4 SA timers and caps are put upon the nipples. Allthis — 
- is but the work of a moment. are regiment is ready to 
- meet the enemy. . ; 
“While the men are Madad thie colonel Tides Ab the 
_ line, uttering words of encouragement and cheer. He tells ; 
them that he knows every man will do his duty, and that 
the flag of the 200th Indiana will come out unstained, ex- 
cept by the blood, if need be, of its defenders. The men — 
shout in response. 

Already the tremor of hands is gone. The pallor of face 
has given way to the flush of excitement. Eyes are kind- 
ling with animation. ; . 

‘“‘Battalion!. Shoulder—Arms! Right—Face! Right 
shoulder shift—Arms! Forward—Double-quick—March!”’ 

The colonel plunges his spurs into the flanks of his horse 
and dashes ahead. The soldiers follow on the run. On 
and on they go, toward those historic cedars upon the 
right, where the enemy delivered his well-nigh fatal stroke. 
On, through the wild confusion that always reigns supreme 
in the rear of an army staggering under such a blow. 

Still on goes the 200th, threading its way through the 
strugg eling mass of teams smarting under the lash of yell- 
ing, halfcrazed drivers; horsemen vainly striving to bring 
order out of chaos; and demoralized stragglers who have 
fled or become detached from their regiments and are seek- 
ing personal safety at the rear. 

Ah! hereare ambulances freighted with the mangled and 
dying. Others are being borne from the field upon stretchers. 
The men of the 200th have never looked on such scenes 
before. They gaze upon the pallid faces and bleeding forms 
of war's victims. There is an involuntary shudder, and 
a shrinking from the agonizing spectacle. But it is only 
for an instant, and they press forward. 


z ae cae foe aren limping painfully, but Sadan care-_ 
fully along” one whom blood and grime and ares have — 
_ for the time made sightless. — 


- With what glad shouts of welcome these maimed and — 


INTO THE BATTLE. 


bleeding heroes, whose breasts are yet heaving with the 
emotions of the conflict, greet the fresh, stalwart men of 
the 200th, pushing toward the front! 

“How's it goin’?” asks Si Klegg of one of them. 

“Its mighty hot in there!” is the reply. ‘The boys are 
hangin’ on, but they need ye bad. The woods is full o’ 
Johnnies, but we’re goin’ to whip ’em!”’ 

‘Go for ’em!” shouts another, “‘Give ’em the best ye’ve 
got.” 

Siis beginning to pant for breath, from the long double- 
quick, but he had rather a cannon-ball would take off his 


Fee 2 

Bi thet ee should appear Aeneas S i 

every nerve he keeps his place in the cee rush of - 

- 200th to succor the reeling line. pete 

~Onand yet on! The rattle of musketry Becomes more | 

Seen more distinct. They begin to smell the smoke Ob 2, 

battle. A shellcomes screaming through the air and bursts Ge a 

: over the hurrying column. The fragments hurtle on every = 

side. The droning buzz of well-spent bullets is heard. 

: “Steady, men! Steady!” exclaim the officers. 

a They have just reach- 
ed the edge of the awful 
storm. They begin to 
see the bodies of the 
dead, lying torn and 
mangled, upon the. 
ground. They instinct- 
ively turn their eyes 
away, appalled at thez 
sight. 

It requires little effort $ 
to display ee 
courage a hundred miles/ 
away from the scene of \ 
carnage, with, perhaps, 
no prospect that the dis- © ee 
tance will ever be less- } --—— 
ened between the battle- = 
field and him who talks “STRADY, MEN!” 
so grandly of capturing batteries and sweeping away the 
blazing-battalions of the foe. It is a very different thing 
when a man is brought face to face with the question of 

“keeping his feet from turning around and pointing the 
wrong way, as he moves into the vortex of death, amidst 
the deafening roar of conflict, while swift and deadly 
missiles fill the air, and the bodies of his fast-falling com- 
rades thickly strew the ground. 


i 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘ J Pe 
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S1.axp Suonry ARE igen IN THE PARE ‘AND PROVE TO BE PURE Geiss "5 


OW the 200th Tada changes from itsmovement by 
; the flank. Still on the double-quick the regiment 
forms in battle array. There is a momentary pause to 


dress the line, and then it moves rapidly but steadily for-_ 


ward. Every eye is fixed toward the front. Every face is 
rigid with a determination not to flinch before any danger. 

More thickly fly'the bullets, and more angrily they hiss 
through the air. The first man falls. A swift bullet 
strikes him squarely in the forehead and he goes down, alife- 
less heap. His comrades oneither side for an instant shud- 
der and look aghast. 

Who, himself mortal, and liable the next moment to meet 
a similar fate, can look upon such a scene without a 
tremor? A brave fellow-soldier, an associate from boy- 
hood, a loved messmate, perchance a brother, presses 
forward by your side, facing the pitiless storm. You feel 
the touch of his elbow, and your own courage is strength- 
ened by his presence and comradeship. The next moment 
his bleeding body lies at your feet. How yourheart leaps; 
how keen the pang that pierces your breast! One quick 
glance, and you are borne along by the rushing tide that 
sweeps on and on. Soon your mind and heart are full 
of other thoughts, as you enter the whirlwind of battle, 
and death’s sickle is busy around you reaping its fearful 
harvest. But when thefight is done, around thecamp-fire, 


iy 


_ There, nite by side, they stand, cone pee aaa as” 

coolly as if they were veterans of a hundred battles. Look 

“upon the face of Si and you will see pictured there what | 

_it was that conquered the great rebellion, See in. those 

flashing eyes and firmly-set lips the spirit of courage, of 

unyielding determination, and of patriotic devotion, even _ 
to the supreme sacrifice, if need be, of life itself. There 

“were many boys such 

as he, who were giants Alf 

in valiant warfare— 
heroes, indeed, who i ¢ 
looked unflinchingly in fj 
the face of death on #} 

many a_ well- tome Z 

field. 

The missiles fy around 
him with venomoushiss //, Gr 
and patter against the Y A 
trees, but he seems not ep 
to hear them as he rams CL 
home cartridge after 
cartridge and fires with L& 
careful aim. Thefall of > 
aloved comrade, struck -~—~ - ie 
by a fatal shot, or the “PLUCK.” 
sharp ery of anguish from one who has been torn 

by shell or bullet, draws his attention. for an instant. 
There i is a quick, tender glance of sorrow, a word of sym- 
pathy, and again he is absorbed, with an intensity that 
ino words can express, in the awful duty of the hour. Every 
nerve is at its highest tension. He has no thought for 
himself, but now and then he turns his eye to see if Shorty 
is still untouched. It has beenno time fortalk; but, stand- 
ing together in the fiery breath of battle, they have ex- 
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‘ead there “had ae occasions. when his it oa Se 
was thoroughly tested. His feeling for Siwaslikethatof 
a brother, and while he had ‘unbounded confidence in his 
good intentions, he had not been without a fear that his. 
“pard” might be one of the many whose courage would 
- fail at the critical moment. Ever since they were aroused 
from their bivouac he had kept an anxious eye uponhim, 
and it was with a keen satisfaction that he noticed his 
gallant bearing. An occasional glance at the face of his 
comrade was enough to assure him that he wasmade of 
true metal. | 
“That feller was "bout right when he said ‘twas mighty 
N hot in here,” says Si, as he rams a bullet into his musket, { 
“but I’m gittin’ kinder used to it now, ’n’ I don’t keer fer: 


it a bit.” 
ay Si takes a cap from his pouch, places it upon the nipple, 
| and blazes away. 
is “Thar!” he says, “I don’t like ter think ’t I’m here doin* 


my best to kill people, but I jest hope that bullet ‘Il hit the 
man 't broke Bill Brown’sleg abitago. Bill’s sittin’ hina 
that tree tryin’ ter tie up his leg. I'd like ter go ’n’ help — 
him, but we’ve got ter whale them Johnnies fust.’’ And . 
another ball from Si’s gun speeds upon its mission. 

The tremor and unsteadiness that, Si showed in the 
morning haveentirely disappeared. As hehad told Shorty, 
he is now “getting used to it.’’ His tongue is once more 
loosened and he finds relief from the strain upon him in 
talking to Shorty in his accustomed way, still loading and 
firing with unabated zeal. 


tion, and the ait ons? in answer to thie call of the © orders, Z 
ound difficult utterance! _ - 


with streamingeyes. 
Later in the day an order was issued for a detail sie 
each company to go upon the field where the regiment 


fought, and discharge the last sad duty—that of gathering 


and burying the dead. As yet the slain of the army were 
lying where they fell, leon over miles of field gue copse 
and wood. 

The orderly of pe ee Q called for volunteers, and the 
necessary number stepped promptly to the front, Si Klegg 


and Shorty among them. Picks, spades and stretchers. . 
_~ were supplied, and the detachment from the 200th, in 


charge of an officer, started upon its mournful mission. 
-A suitable spot was selected and a long trench dug, seven 
feet wide and three feet deep. Then the mangled and stif- 
fened corpses were borne thither upon stretchers. They 
were wrapped in the blankets which they had carried over 
their shoulders when they went into the fight, and which 
still encircled their lifeless bodies, reddened by the blood of 
those who wore them. The men laid their dead comrades 
side by side in the trench. Then theearth was shoveled in, 
and those familiar faces and forms were hidden from ‘the 
eyes of the living. At the head of each was placed a bit 
of wood, perhaps a fragment of a cracker box, with his 
name, company and regiment penciled upon it for future 
identification. Few words were spoken during these sad 
rites. Hearts were too full. 
“Shorty,” said Si, as they marched back to the bivouae, 
that’s the best we could do fer the poor boys, but it ’d 


After the roll was finished the eine ed to. speak ano aX 
few words of compliment to his men, but_heart and voice ; 
failed him. Vainly striving to control his feelings he Bes 
bade the orderly dismiss the company, and turned Ara aha *: 


kind 0’ plantin’, like so many pertaters in a row.” ee. 
“ogee “keep gittin’ sentermental, Si,’’ replied Shorty. | 
“That's all well ‘nough, but it don’t matter much what 
am do with ye after a bullet’s gone through yer head. 
T'd’s me be buried one Sse s aa Anyhow, it’sapart © 


aes jet alla enue doalesheves ei peta i ; 


‘“'WE CARVED NOT A LINE, WE RAISED NOT A STONE.” 


o’ war. Ye git killed ’n’ they dig a hole ’n’ tumble ye in, ¥ 
’n’ that’s all ’t military glory ’mounts to!” a 
That evening the word was passed around that a mail . 
weuld leave the next morning, and everybody addressed ; 
himself to the work of writing brief letters to friends at 
home. The necessary materials were scarce, but bits of . 
pencils were hunted. up and used by one after another in 
turn. Messages were written on leaves torn from diaries | 
arid odd scraps of paper picked up here and there Any- as 
body who had postagestamps divided them around among 


$82), ae were overflowing with the milk of human kindness, ‘ 

had the wool pulled over their eyes at first by the flimsy" 
_ deceptions to which the boys soon learned.to resort to get _ 
_ excused from fatigue duty; but after a few months of prac- — 

_ tice they got so that they could tell a sick man when they © 
saw him. Then they took a fiendish delight in making life 
a burden to the “‘play- 
offs.” They poured hor- 
_ rible doses down their 
_ throats, and this would 

often be supplemented | 
by a trick of extra duty. 

_ Human ingenuity was 
 jiterally exhausted by 

the soldiers in their ig 


— 
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efforts to outflank the Y 
doctors. Often they/ 
achieved a temporary, 
success, but in the long} 
run the doctors rarely /G 
failed to come out® 
ahead. 

Si had heard a good 
dealabout the “Articles. 777 ____ 
of War,” and one day, AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 
after fatigue duty was over, he borrowed the captain’s 
‘““Army Regulations” to see what the articles were. He 
had not read far when he burst into a laugh. 

“Shorty,” he said, ‘‘jest listen ter this’—and he read 
aloud Art. 3, as follows 

Any non-commissioned officer or soldier who shall use any profane 


oath or execration shall, for his first offense, forfeit one-sixth of a dollar, 
to be deducted out of his next pay; for the second and each subsequent 


’ 


‘ter eves Spo all aie ae tn rk 
Wouldn’ t they sock it to the ossifers? It ’d cost ’em six ; 
times ’ 's much fer the priv’lege O° sw’ arin’ ’s it go them: 
as carries muskits.” : 
a “T never knowed ther’ was any sich (caeelaten ’sthat,” 
- replied Shorty, ‘‘’n’ Idon’t reck’n any o’ the boys ever heerd 
— *bout it. I shouldn’t wonder ef they was layin’ fer us with. 
some sorto’skullduggery. The chapl’ins don’t havemuch 
else ter do, ’n’ mebbe they’re keepin’ tally on us, ’n’ when’ 
the war’s over like ‘nuff Uncle Sam ’ll bring in his bill fer 
it all to oncet.” . 
€ “Ef they do” said Si, “It'll be purty rough on some ons; 
’em. I ‘low most o’ the big gin’rals Il be busted, ’n’ the 
mule-drivers ‘ll owe the guvyment *bout a million dollars. 
apiece.” 


CHAPTER. SANT 


In Wuicu Sr SERVES AS A RatLway TRAIN GUARD AND HAS A CALL 
FROM GUERRILLAS. 


N unusual stir was occasioned one evening in the 
A camp of the 200th Indiana, by an order for half the 
regiment, including Company Q, to be ready in an hour to 
goas guard for arailroad train, which was toreturn onthe 
following day with supplies for the army. 


otha 


rs was all k-killed!” erage? Fe ee 
‘s “You put that ‘ere wipe back into yer ae AAG 's qt k 
_’s ever ye kin!” said Si, his eyes blazing with indignation. bs 
4 ee ye don't ye’ll be huntin’ ’round fer a hospital mighty 
Sudden. Company Q ain't goin’ ter ne white rags — 
stuck up here. D'ye s’pose we're goin’ ter s’render? No-— 
__sir-ee-bob! We're goin’ ter thrash the daylights o out o! 
them fellers!” : é: o 
By this time the train was nearly at a stand. On either } 
side of the track were the cavalrymen in gray prancing 
about and yelling to the blue-coats to surrender, backing 
ap the demand with their carbines and revolvers. This 
was an argument that had two sides, and the men of the 
200th Indiana delivered a well-directed fire that caused. 
several of them to reel from their saddles and threw the 
remainder into confusion, evidently suggesting to, their. 
minds the thought that possibly they had waked up the 
wrong passengers. | 
“Now, men, to the ground, quick, and at them!” shauted 
the officer in command. 
» The soldiers clambered down with all speed, many leap- 
ing from the cars in their zealto obey the order. It was Pt 
one of those critical times when a moment might decide 
the issue of the fight. Instinctively each man seized his 
bayonet, and in an instant the bright shafts of steel glis- 
tened in the sunlight. 
“ Porward—Double-quick—March!” . 
Away they went, with a yell. Horses will not stand 
before a determined bayonet charge. Theterrified animais 
turned and fled, bearing away their not unwilling riders. 
The latter, finding that they had reckoned without their 
host, were only too glad to make good their retreat. 
Hastily reloading their pieces, the plucky Hoosiers sent 
their farewell compliments after the fleeing horsemen ana 
then returned to the train. 
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As a gene ae : 
"were very. brave when they nneee ‘their opponen 
os or five to one. A stout resistance, unless the odds. 
Ka | es too great, seldom failed to drive off the assailants. 
- Corporal Klegg was in high feather over the result, to 
which he had contributed his full share. “Told ye we'd 
lick ’em!” he said to the comrade who, yielding to the 
weakness of the flesh, had made preparations to display a 


2 white flag, but who, after all, had charged in the front 
rank and Wena himself bravely through the skirmish. 


r 


A BRUSH WITH GUERRILLAS, 


“Now when ye git back ter camp,” continued Si, “jest 
throw that hankercher into the fire, ’n’ go ter the skinner 
’n’ git one o’some other color. The 200th Injianny hain’t 
got no use fer anything ter make white flags of. Ef ye 
hain’t got ’em ye won’t think o’ usin’ ’em.” 

The firing had not been wholly without effect, and a few 
were killed and wounded on both sides. These were gath- 
ered up and placed on board, the track was speedily 
cleared, the men once more mounted to the roofs of the 


5 y ] y fa - 
. Bt pe aked, but teenie take me long: ter fill ’em out af they é 
Zz keep the cracker-line open. I hain’t had no glass ter look 
at myself lately, ‘n’ I'm glad on it, but I cd feel the bones 
stickin’ out.” phos 
There was feasting all thibaeh the. camps. The con- 
sumption of rations exceeded anything that had ever | Ri 
before been known inthe history of that army. Menon duty 
~ were not forgotten by their comrades, who supplied them 
_-‘Yiberally with food and flagons of coffee. 
a The next morning it was Company Q’s turn to go OM fr 
Bis picket. With plenty of rations in their haversacks, the. bie 
men marched with light Step to their posts of duty. Si pee 
was stationed on the bank of a stream, on the opposite 
: side of which were the rebel pickets. By tacit agreement 
a spirit of comity prevailed along the outposts, and the = 
sentinels refrained from firing at one another, solongasno K2 
active military operations were in progress. The shoot- 
ing of a picket under such circumstances was barbarous. 
It conld have no possible effect upon the result of acam- — 
paign, and was simply murder, without the excuse that 
. actual conflict gives to man to kill his fellow. This prin- 
ciple was generally recognized on both sides during periods 
of inaction, and rarely was it violated. 
The two or three men who were with Si had scarcely 
more than disposed themselves behind the little barricade —= | 
- —built for a protection in case the other fellows should 
break the implied contract—when 4 call from the other 
bank was heard.* 


* The dialog which follows, between Si and the Confederate, is sub- 
stantially the same as the writer listened to one day in 1863. It isas 
nearly a reproduction as memory can recall. It illustrates the state of 
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net made anda brief halt is necessary. The men of 200th 
; throw themselves flat upon the ground. 

The bullets from the enemy’s guns are already Me 
‘through the air. Now there are flashes of flame and puffs. 
of smoke on thecrest 
of the ridge. The 
rebel artillery has. 
topened with omi- 


SEG uci vite ee 
',, vifying crack, send. 
YS, their ragged frag- 
y-= ments ae eee 
2 among the pros- 
= trate soldiers. 

“Steady, men, 
steady!”’ 


HUGGING ane GROUND, of man are more 
severely trying than to lie, idle and helpless, under an artil- 
lery fire. At such a time the stoutest heart quails and the 
steadiest nerves twinge. The inexperienced reader may 
think this ought not so to be, particularly after he is in- 
formed that long-range artillery firing rarely sheds any 
blood. But let him not form a theoretical opinion as te 
how soldiers ought to demean themselves under such cir- 
cumstances. If his life passes without bringing to him an 


Half the a to aoe enemy’ $1 Late ie ics trayv- 53 
-ersed. The final disposition of the troops is not fully | 


a nous roar. Shells 


Few things that: 
ever fall to the lot. 


nei The word touched a tender chord i in Si’s ts 
‘ moistened his eyés in an instant, as before them my 
came a vision of that “dearest spot on earth,” 
thoughts of father, mother, sister and thé one that ae 
his slippers. How many long months—years they seemed 7 
had passed since that tearful parting, the day the com- _ 
pany left for the war. His lips 22s and his voice — 
: trembled as he said: 
aid “Td like ter be to home fer a bit, more ’nI can tell ye, 
. Doctor. It’d be almost ’s good’s goin’ ter Heaven. But 
--_ I don’t like ter go back on the old rijiment. Ef I knowed 
the boys wouldn’t be doin’ nothin’ while I was gone I | 
wouldn’t keer So much, but I shouldn’t never git over it to 
have the 200th ialeans gittin’ any more glory ’n’ me not 
there to do my sheer.” 

“There's no danger that you will not do your part, Cor- 
poral. What we want now is to get your arm cured up. 
Yeu"! get well in half the time at home. And I guess you 
won't ovject to having something good toeat for achange. 
You'll come back as fresh as a pippin.” 

During the conversation the surgeon had carefully cut 
away the blood-soaked garments and made an-examina- 
tion of the wound. It was an ugly hurt. The rough, 
cruel iron had torn away and mangled the flesh down to 
the bone. 

“T didn’t know ’twas so bad,’ said Si, as he surveyed 
the injured part. ‘I didn’t feel nothin’ but a thump when 
that thing struck me. I reck’n I was a leetle excited ’bout 
gittin’ ter the top o’ that hill’s soon ’s any other feller — 
did, ’n’ I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ else.” 

“T heard all about how you got there,” said the surgeon. 
“Now don’t let this knife frighten you, Si. That piece of 
shell made bad work and Ill have to do a little cutting to 
get it im shape so that it will heal.” 


g’sIkin. ” a grec ef they 
raise acropo’r men fer Soler sate three o1 four arms’n’ ; 
legs ¢ piece Then a feller mout let some on ’em go’n’ have ~ 
nuff left so he ¢’d git along. No, Doc, I don’t want no 
culoryioen ner nothin’. I'll jest see’f I’ve got ’smuch spunk M 

S I Shik I hev. ” And as the surgeon began operations _ 
‘ Si clenched his fists 
and his tecth. The 
surgeon trimmed off 
the ragged fragments 
of flesh, washed the 
wound tenderly, and — 
bound it up with 
soothing remedies. 

“There, my boy,” “a 
hesaid, as he fastened { : 
the bandage, ‘‘that’s 
the best I can do for : 
you now. You are Se 
in good health and 
spirits, and nature 
will do wonders for 
you. Many a poor 
fellow dies just because he gets down in the mouth.”’ 

Who that, marched and fought and endured does not 
know that a lightsome, plucky spirit wasa perennial foun- 
tain of life and health. Fortunate indeed was he who pos- 
sessed it, and could meet with cheerfulness the privations 
and dangers and sufferings incident to a soldier's life. 
Nothing but the piercing of a vital part could kill such a 
one. He would fight off the grim monster and recover from 
frightful wounds, while his gloomy and desponding com: 
rade, who had received but a mere seratch in comparison, 


IN THE SURGEON’S CARE. 


fe x. age 
, iy a oe a ‘ 4? oe 


=’ bw 3. 
ee others do but—for the sake nat them that mH Wat bad Ww. 


’em. But it’s—all right. It may as well. ee me—as ae % mr 
Bi Baar else. Most of the boys has got—mothers an’ sisters. 
You'll get—home in a few days an’ I’m glad of it. I’m 
glad ye didn’t—git hit no harder ’n ye sas eho th keg Ae 

“It ’d make me happier ’ se ye can think, Tom, ef you 
5 could only go ‘long with me.’ z 
“Tt ’d have to be in a—coffin, an’ ey don’t have any 
— coffins here. Let me talk for a few minutes, Si—while I’ve _ - 
~~ got strength, for there’s one or two things—I’d like to say 
es beforeI go. Youcan tell’em whether Idone my dutyor 
7 not—how I was lookin’ right into the muzzles of the rebel 
guns when that—ball struck me. You was right there, 
too. An’ be sure an’ tell ‘em that—we drove the rebels off 
that ridge an’ captured the cannon. I b’lieve itll comfort 
’em some to know—I wasn’t a coward. Here’s my watch; 
I'd like ye to take that home an’—give it to father. I 
haven’t got anything good enough to send to—mother; 
but here’s some money left from last time we was paid off. 
Give that to her an’ tell het—to buy a ring or something 
she can always keep. You'll remember all I tell ye—won’t 
ye, Si?” 

“Of course—I will, Tom—every word,” said $i, in bro- 
ken tones, struggling with his emotions. ‘‘An’ I'll tell 
’em—”’ 

“Wait a minute, Si; I ain’t quite through yet. My time 
’s short. I can’t get my breath—much longer. I want 
you to take this pocket-knife. It’s all I’ve got to give ye. 
You deserve something better, but it ll do to remember 
—yer old comrade by. And, Si, there’s one thing more. 
This—locket I’ve always wore. Perhaps ye’ve got one 
yerself, an’ if ye have ye know what a blessin’ this has 
been to me. I don’t need to tell yewho gave it to me—the 
day we left home. You'll know as soon as ye see the pic- 
ture in it. I want you to give it back to—to her, Si, an’ 


in “Gant “Tell her I was thinkin’ ahiotais her at—the last 
minute, while I was bein’—mustered out. An’ when ye git 
well an’ come back to the regiment, Si, I want ye to—tell 
the boys of Company Q good-by for me. Perhaps some 
eye Of “emt: ‘it be a bit sorry ’cause—I had to leave ‘em—this 
Neo ei way. Tell the capt’n—” : 

7 : Theeffort to talk had been too much. 
There was a spasm of pain, for the 
pang had reached at last the very 
source of life. The weary eyelids closed _ 
and there wasa labor- 

ed struggle for breath. 
Si pressed the nerve- 
less hand of his com- 
radeand felt theweak- =; — 
y i ening pulse. a 
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ih The surgeon passed 

it uv that way and Si beck- 

= Za oned him. A glance 

i Z, told him that the end 

ie Z “LS was very near. 

42 “Can't youdosome- 

DEATH OF POOR ‘TOM. thing for him, Doc- 

tor?”’ said Si, in a low voice, choked with smothered 
sobs. 


“‘T would do it most oy ahs if it were possible, but he is 
beyond human power.” 

Once more, for an instant, the eyes opened, glowing with 
a wild, strange light. Inthe last moments the mind wan- 
dered. 

“Come on—boys—right up—the ridge —there’s our flag 
—we ll get—the guns!” 


ARE an 
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Very still he lay, an ee 
gface. The surgeon ’s fingers ngtte sae ae av ae 
‘Poor, brave Tom is discharged,” he said, as he brushed. ah 
a tear from his eye. “You cannot “% anything more for — 
‘him, Seeks are ca ede 
By the light of the Cae fire: Gt ore away the i: 
body and placed it beside those lying cold and motionless 
under theshelteringtrees. Siwalked sadly after—a solitary eas 
-mourner. He tenderly folded the hands across the quiet 
breast, drew the blanket over the face of his dead friend 
2 and pressed it gently around the inanimate form, as if to 
$7 guard him from the chilling dews while he slept. 
: And still went up to heaven that agonizing chorus of 
moans and cries; still moved about, hither and thither, the 
__ ministers of relief, intent upon their work of mercy; still = 
one and then another was carried to the place appointed a 
for the dead. Over all the firelight shed its sympathetic 
glow; while above and beyond was the deep darkness of 
midnight, as if it would hide the awful scene of suffering 
and death. 


CHAPTER, XXXVIL 


sr Ger A SEURLOUGH, AND IS gen ieen BEYOND MEASURE to Fina © 


ye HIMSELF Famous. _ ss 


[ T was long after midnight when Corporal Klegg, ex- 
hausted with the labor and excitement of the day and 


night, wrapped a blanket around him and lay down upom — | 
the ground, in the hope of getting needed rest. Itwas but © 


little that he slept, however. He had felt and seen and 
heard enough to keep his thoughts occupied a lifetime. 


The scenes he had witnessed were yet vivid before his eyes, 


his mind was busy recounting the incidents of battle and 
hospital, with occasional pictures of home and friends, and 
his nerves were yet strung to so high a pitch that even his. 
fatigue was not sufficient to quiet them. His wounded 
arm was becoming more and more painful, and he was just 
beginning to realize that he was badly hurt. His resting- 
place was under a tree a short distance from the hospital, 
whither he had gone that his ears might not be pained by 
the cries and moans of the suffering hundreds. He tossed 


about uneasily, dozing fitfully, and now and then starting 


up, affrighted by the distorted visions-that disturbed his 
unquiet slumber. 

He was glad when daylight came. The chirping of the 
birds in the trees seemed a mockery, as he thought of the 
pain and woe and death that were so near. He got up 
and went to see how his comrades were faring... Several 
more of them had died, while others were apparently 


504 


— and encouragement. Sa 
Early i in the day a long train of ae ey ieee a ‘at é 


~ ascould be moved. They were to be distributed among _ 
the permanent hospitals, where they could receive better 


, phe field hospital, to convey to therear suc of the wounded ‘ ; é 


care than was possible in the field; and the army at the 


front would be relieved of the incumbrance. As fast as 
they were able to go large numbers of the wounded would 
be furloughed to their homes, where their recovery would 
be much more certain and rapid. 

The vehicles were soon loaded and started upon their 
journey. Sisaid he would take it afoot and let some one 
ride who was less able to walk than he. After a farewell — 
word to those of his comrades who remained behind, he 
trudged off in rear of the train, with a few hardtack in his 
pocket to eat by the way, and a canteen of water at his 
side. The distance to be traveled was but a few miles. 

The surgeon of the 200th Indiana was one of those de- 
tailed to accompany the ambulances. As he rode slowly 
along he accosted Si: 

“T’m glad to see you doing so nicely, Corporal. I have 
something to tell you that I think may please-you. This 
morning I made application for immediate furloughs for 
half a dozen of the regiment, and yours was one of the 
names. The man I sent wiil take the application right 
through brigade, division and corps headquarters to the 
general commanding the army; and if the red tape doesn't 
get kinked anywhere I think you will get your furlough 
tonight. Ifit comes you can start home as soon as you 
have a mind to.” 

“I’m ever so much ’bleeged to ye, Doctor,” said Si. ‘‘As 
I was tellin’ ye last night, I’d a heap ruther stay by the 
rijiment ’f I c’d do any good, but it looks ’s though I 
wouldn’t be wuth nothin’ ter handle a gun fer a while, ’n’ 


ee: 


the way 


 gladder to go ’n I'll be. D’ye think I c’n make a raise 0” 
~ some clothes when we git ter town. These old duds looks — 

purty hard, ’n’ I don’t like ter go home lookin’ like ascare- 
_erow. I flung away my knapsack, so ’s I e’d git ‘long 
faster, when we was chargin’ up that ridge yisterdy, ’n’ 
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THE AMBULANCE TRAIN, 
Thain’t got a stitch o’ nothin’ ’ceptin’ what I’m wearin’. 
I'd hike ter look sort 0’ scrumptious like.” 

“We'll fix it so that you can draw a new suit, Si, and 
send you home in fine style. I’ll just say to you that I 
haven’t the least doubt that you ’ll get the furlough. I 
wrote that you were the man that planted the flag on the 
works. The colonel of the 200th will give it a good send- 


“ph can it be possible that—?* Meee OM ater Beet 
Both run out to the gate. Maria does not finish the 
_ sentence she began; she dares not suggest a hope only to 
"see it dashed to pieces, and themselves plunged into even © 
a lower depth of grief. te Craton caer 


; Niet ear 


>, Se Mies Cb k GNC aoe (ial a 
“There he comes, mother; and see how he drive 
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Rapidly he draws near. His hat has fallen off and his 
thin, gray hair is streaming in disorder about hishead. 
“Mother!” he shouts, as he draws rein upon the pant- — 
ing horse, ‘‘ourboy , 
is not dead! He pe: 
—is—not—dead!” —_. 


ee 


And the tears start 2S, 


afresh as he ex- ‘==. 
= 6c - as Q 
claims, ‘“ Praise B=", 
+ EZ 

God from whomall 
blessings flow!” 
He springs from 


me 


the buggy and in 2 


are clasped in one }t-4y. 


another’s arms, ee 
mingling their glad / his 
tears for him that Weg 
““was dead and is Zone 
alive again.” 

‘Come into the house, dears,” said Farmer Klegg. ‘I’ve 
got a newspaper that tells about it. I didn’tstop to read 
it. Isaw it in big letters that Si wasn’t killed and that 
was enough for me to know till I could come home and 
tell you. If I’ve killed old Doll, she couldn’t diein a better 
cause.” 

He tried to read, but his misty eyes refused to perform 
their office. 

“Read it, daughter!” he said, handing her the paper, 
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FARMER KLEGG’S DRIVE. 


from estore es is ae 
“God will not let him die? “aad ihe farmer’ s wife. 
“Amen! !” exclaimed Farmer Klegg. 

A few minutes later Maria put on her hoanees slipped _ 
*s noiselessly out of the house and went with hurrying feet _ 
to tell Annabel the glad news. They wept together in the _ Ss 
fullness of their j joy. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
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CorPoRAL KLEGG REACHES HOME AND THERE IS HAPPINESS ALE 
AROUND. 


ELLO, $i!” 

This cordial and hearty greeting fell upon Cor-. 
poral Klegg’s ears as he alighted from the train two days 
later. His face was recognized by a dozen in the crowd, 
the instant it emerged from the door of the car, and a 
chorus of voices uttering these words of welcome was the x 
introductory overture to the tumultuous reception that 5. 
awaited him. It was purely spontaneous, for not even 
Farmer Klegg had any intimation of his coming.» 

The daily throng of people in quest of news from the 4 
battle was unabated. Many of them were the same per* AB 


= 
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_ing, father? Why didn’t 3 Pou tell me: . 
_ “Mother,” replied Mr. Klegg, ‘do you suppose I sn 
bate kept back such a joy from you if Thad known it: my I $3 
was just as much surprised as you was. I hadn’t the 
faintest idee he was comin’ till they told me in town, as 1 _ 
was hurryin’ to the depot, that Si had jest got off the 
train. An’ didn’t I make the crowd get out of the pai ay. 
ag an’ let me through till | 
nay I had him in these 
arms?” 

“Tt was this way, 
mother,” ‘said= Si, #1 
didn’t know myself ’t 
I was comin’ t’ll jest A 
‘fore I started. While #Z 
aN the doctor was tyin’ 

my arm up in a rag he, 7 
told me he’d get a fur-& 
lough fer me, ’n’ I’d got : ) 
ter come home ’n’ re- j#ii 
pair damidges. If I’d pV i 
thought ye was all #. 
a-frettin’ "bout me I ® 
migat sha’ “seat “ye “a. 
what-d’ye-call-it — I ae ke 
mean a tellygram, but 
I was stupid ’nuff not to think on it. I ‘lowed mebbe ye’d 
be gladder ter see me ’f I sort 0’ bounced in on ye ’thout 
lettin’ ye know nothin’ ’bout it. I don’t wonder at yer 
worryin’ since father told me ye heerd I was killed. I seen 
suthin "bout it in the paper, myself, but I didn’t think it, 
had ter be true jest ‘cause the noosepaper said so. I 
didn’t b’lieve it, ’n’ I didn’t s’pose you would ef ye sh’d 
happen ter see it. But it’s allright anyway, mother. [ny 


egovany pier 
y, less ye Si of course i Haye! an’ vif a 
aieed a dozen ready baked for ye ve 


: . notte: ae that: you was hese ; 


4 “four happier hearts in the world than theirs, as they 


crossed the threshold. Si’s mother inquired with tender 


solicitude if his arm did not need attention. __ 
‘We've been makin’ bandages and scrapin’ lint to send 


- down to the hospitals,” she said, ‘‘and I’ve got plenty of © 
’em. Who'd ha’ thought I was gettin’ em ready to useon 


my own boy!” 

Si thanked his mother, but assured her that his stom- 
ach was just then in much greater need of her kindly min- 
istrations than was his arm. Remembering the perennial 
vigor of his appetite, she bestirred herself with a zeal be- 
fitting the occasion. 

“Look around a bit, Si,” she said, ‘‘an’ see if things is 
nat’ral. Dll have a good snack ready for ye right quick.” 

Si wandered about the house and farmyard in a trans- 
port of delight, as everywhere his eye met objectsthat had 
been familiar to him from his earliest remembrance. Every 
article in the house looked just as it used to, only tenfold 
more charming, and the well polished furniture seemed to 
shine with a smile of welcome. Out by the barn Old Spot 
and Muley rolled their big eyes and lowed as if in recogni- 
tion; the speckled hen and the lordly rooster cocked their 
heads and winked as much as to say ‘‘How are ye, Si;” 
the sheep came galloping up at hiscall; andeven the swine 
hifted their snouts and grunted a greeting that was evi- 
dently sincere, whatever it may have lacked in melody. 

Si was half inclined to draw the line at the pigs. After 


They had already reached the house and there were not 


Pe ee Ra EP 


Great Crest » he ccddhieh's pore peered o over inhe the 
sty, “I wonder how many more bar'ls 0’ pork ’n’ flitches | 
0’ bacon I’ve got ter: swaller “fore this _ ‘ere rebellion ’s_ 
squelched! But it does taste good long’ *th the hardtack | 
when a feller’s reel hungry. I don't see how they ed runa 
war ‘thout hogs any more ’1 n ’thout sours 

. “Come, Si!” 

His soliloquy was 
abruptly ended by 
his mother calling 
him to the meal 
that. had been pre 
pared. Howsweet- } 
ly her voice sounded 
in his ears; and 
with what alacrity 
did he obey the } 
“welcome summons. 
The combined ef- 
forts of mother and 
sister had produced 
a royal feast. Ex- 
haustive drafts had 
been made upon 
the family larder, 
and the table was SI’S BARNYARD WELCOME. 
spread with everything that appetite could wish. 

“Vm sorry I hain’t gotnothin’ better for ye, Si,” remarked 
his mother, in an apologetic way—as the skillful housewife 
always does when she is conscious that her culinary efforts 
have been more than usually successful. 

“Tis too bad, mother, I feel sorry ’bout it, myself,” said 
Si, as he began the attack upon a quarter section of pie. 
“But reely,” he continued, ‘ye don’t mean it, fer this is 


. r nas 
i out ‘Ther’. ain't 1 no i like hae “The Hae, sings ita 
good deal down i in Dixie, ’n’ tain’t no nonsense, nuther.” | 
S's talk was not continuous. It was as natural for his 
is tongue to go rattling on as it was for him to eat when- , 
pg eNeL he had a good chance. At this time both impulses 
__-were strong and he gratified them by turns. The happy. | a 
- combination was not more satisfactory to himseifthanto Pe 
his mother and Maria, who sat uponeitherside listeningto 4 
his chatter and enjoying almost as much as he did the 
keen relish and the rapidity with which he disposed of 
the edibles. His ability to wait upon himself was sadly > 
crippled, but this lack was fully supplied by his faithful 
attendants, who anticipated his every want, and pre- 
pared his food in convenient shape for conveyance to his 
mouth. 
‘‘Wish Shorty was here so he c’d have a squar’ meal fer 
once,” he continued, as he poured a liberal ‘‘ration” of 
P rich cream into his third cup of coffee. ‘‘I’d like ter send 
a gallon er two o’ this stuff down to the boys 0’ Comp/ny 
Q—what there is left of ’em, fer they got cut upawful when 
we went up the ridge. But I ain’t goin’ ter talk ’bout 
that now, fer it makes me feel bad jest ter think onit. Ye ~ 
don’t know Shorty, do ye? P’r’aps ye don’t understand 
how every soljer’s got a pard. Shorty ’s mine, and ther’ 
ain’t a man ’n the rijiment that’s got.’s good a pard’sI 
have. He ain’t so mighty scrumptious lookin’, but he’s 
what some folks calls a ‘singed cat’—he’s a heap better ’n 
he looks. I couldn't git’long ’thout Shorty, nohow. An’ 
the best thing "bout him is he’s got sand ’nuff fer him and 
me both.” 
“What in the world do soldiers want to carry sand 
for?” asked Maria, ‘I should think they’d have load 


; call I possible accessories that - might aid her a the work of = 
& restoration. | ie 


One of these good Samaritans extolled the Vitus of 
“goose-grease”—it was “‘ powerful soothin’.” She’d send — 


Betsey over with a bottle, right away. Si’s arm was s ra 
_ copiously anointed with it, and the next morning he said. 


he believed it was a goodthing. ; | 
Then came another matron who inquired with re ten- 


- derest solicitude what he was doing for his wound. When 


informed of the application that was pong made she held 
up her hands inastonishment. 

“The very wust thing yecould puton it, ’ she exclaimed. 
“T know who ’twas reckimended that stuff; it was Wid- 
der Pottleby. She uses goose-grease fer everything, from 


' headache down to a stubbed toe. When folks gits well in 


spite of it she thinks it’s that as doesit. The best eint- 
ment in the world is mutton taller from a Southdown 
lamb killed at the full o’ the moon, mixed ekal parts with 
cream from a three-year-old Alderney heifer. I’ve beer 
experimentin’ with all the different kinds.’ sheep an’ cattle 
an’ these mixes the best. I jest made upa fresh lot t’other 
day an’ I'll send ye some.” 

Then the goose-grease was carefully rubbed off and the 
new unguent was applied, only to give place, the next day, 
to some other homely specific. Every known variety of 
salve, ointment, “‘ile,” poultice, plaster, lintment and cata- 


plasm was urged, and, as the result of this universal sym- 


pathy, the mantels and window-sills of the house were cov- 
ered with bottles and boxes, enough to stock a brigade 
hospital. Si’s faith in them was badly shaken‘by the dis 


long } 
‘out any. of them. He thought ee arm ea mae 
“quicker “itself,” an opinion thet was es eco be bar 
_ the outcome. ae 
During the ails of Si Ss stay there was napa activ- 
ae in the kitchen. His mother and sister exerted them- 
selves with a zeal that never for an instant flagged, 
to satisfy his appetite with everything that their combined == 
—.s gkill could produce. He had unrestricted license to forage 5 
on at will in the pantry and the various cupboards which oy 
ee were used for the storage of pastry and delicacies. It is 
hardly necessaryto say 
that he made the most 
of so choice an oppor- 
tunity, and as a result- 
ex}, Of his riotous living he 
3 fattened rapidly, fully 
< recovering from the 
; shrinkage of flesh that: 
{was the natural conse- 
quence of his hard field. 


ut He went often to the 
yd i i village, where every- 
y | ¥ body met him with 
wt " warm greetings. The 
SI AT THE CORNER GROCERY, b ] us h 1 n g ma i d ens 
smiled sweetly upon him, as he promenaded the streets, 
and the small boys regarded him as a more conspicuous 
figure in the world’s history than Napoleon Bonaparte, or 
Alexander the Great. Whenever he dropped into the corner 
grocery he was compelled to tell, over and over again, the 
‘story of the battle, for the edification of the loungers who 
sat around onthe barrels and crippled chairs. The grocery 
was the village ‘‘clearing-house” for news of all kinds. 


‘ 


. aE 


\ aut 


ey aver *” eater aa 5 vars Mari a 
Se only axin’ ye,” said Shorty, “how y 'd like ter 
put yer name down ’n’ be swored in fer three years lo wer 
0’ this sort o’ thing. I was over to the 199th Michigan — 
this atternoon ’n’ I heerd the boys say the guvyment | 
A -_ wants all the old-scliers ter reinlist. Ireck’nf’m the way 

you fellers seems ter be enj’yin’ yerselves tonight ye’ll all 
on ye jest go a-tumblin’ up ter the ’cruitin’ office—in a 


1 


as, 4 ( 


ev ‘‘What’s the idee o’ their talkin’ that way,” said Si, ‘s 
long ’s we’ve got a | | 5 
_. good bit ter sarve gil Ay lig Aa 
/ Y Ola i 

A 


Get 4} 
yet “fore our fust f rat 


three years is up? 


scheme myself,’’ re- 
plied Shorty, ‘but 
’s near’sIc’d make | 
out this ’s the way ~ 4 Lh id 

i : 


i) 


on ’t. Ther’ don’t, 


tH 
nobody know how“ 


long this ’ere re-id nw i 
bellyun ’s goin’ ter 7%" ™ 
last. Don’t seem ’s 

if we’d mademuch headway yet puttin’on itdown. Looks 
’sif the war wouldn't quit t'Ilall the men’s killed off ’n’ ther’ 
ain’t no people left ’cept the women. Then mebbe they ‘Il 
pitch in’n’ keep it up. "I'wouldn’t be s’prisin’, f’m the way 
some o’ the secesh women talks down here. They’re good 
at fightin’ ’th their chins. But ye see what the guvyment 
wants is ter git the dead wood on these old rijiments. 


Ye know most o’ the fellers that’s left in’em has got purty 


sth 
i, i ;; 


< 
4) 


A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


$66 —s~*ssoRTy's DISCOURSE. 
tollable tough. They ain’t none o’ yer spring chickens. 
They’ve got used ter the army grub ’n’ the hard marchin’ 


’n’ lyin’ ’round ’n the mud ’n’ they kin stan’ it; ’n’ when 


’t comes ter fightin’ most on ’em ’s got the best kind o’ 
grit. ‘Sides that they’ve got the hull business larned ’n’ 


' they allus knows jest ’s well ’s the gin’rals what ’s got ter 


be did, ’n’they wades right in. When it comes ter reel 
red-hot campaignin’, a hunnerd sich soljers is better ’n five 
hunnerd tenderfoots. Ye recolleck ’t we wa’n't good fer 
much that fust day we marched, ’n’ it’s jest so ’th all on 
’em when they’re green. It takes a long time ter make 
soljers outen such fellers, ’n’ a good many on ’em dies in 
the makin’. Now ’t the guvyment ’s got a purty fa’r lot 
oO the fust-class article it wants ter freeze to ’em.”’ 

“Tt’s bully weather fer doin’ that!” said Si. ‘I guess 
them big ossifers ’n Washington ’d think so ef they was 
here "bout now.” 

‘‘Wall, that’s the idee,” continued Shorty. ‘‘Ther’’s got 
ter be a heap o’ hard fightin’ ’fore this thing ’s over, ’n’ 
they want soljers ’t they kin bet on every time.” 

The members of Company Q had listened attentively to 
Shorty’s remarks on the situation. Thesubject of re-enlist- 
ing had never entered their heads before. The time and 
circumstances did not seem propitious for such a suggestion. 
Hardships never came singly inthe army. It was during 
the trying campaigns, when the men were footsore and 
weary, bivouacking without tents andexposed to the rigor 
of the storms which always came at such times, that ra- 
tions were short and hunger was added to the aggregation 
of human woes. It was so at this time with the 200th 
Indiana; andas the men stood around the fires, in the driv- 
ing snow, wet, shivering and famished, it would have been 
but natural if they had felt like mobbinga man who should 
come among them to urge them to re-enlist. 

Corporal Klegg was the first to speak, as Shorty stopped 
to breathe. ‘Wall, boys,” he said, plowing his fists into 


ate iia mornin’, so we 1 inde eaten re wee ter 
oe have aE ter sleep under t'night. You hunt up a 
E Foun o’ forked stakes bout 's highs Ss yer eis ee 
n’ I'll squint ‘round fer a ridge-pole.” 
“Si was not long in finding his part of the outhit, ‘ahd 
Shorty soon appeared with a stick an inch in diameter and. 
_ six or seven feet long. They forced the stakes a little way 
into the ground and put the ridge-pole in place. 

“Now stretch ’er over,” said Shorty, ‘‘’n’ we’ll havea 
tent ‘fore ye know it.” 

Suiting the action to the word they threw the cloth 
across the pole and pulled it out each way at the bottom, 
fastening it to the ground by pegs driven through the 
loops of stout twine provided for that purpose. 

“Thar, what does that look like?”’ observed Shorty, as 
he cast an admiring glance upon the imposing structure. 

“Looks to me more like a chicken-coop er a dog-kennel 
’*n it does like a house fer two men ter live in,”’ said Si. 

It could not be denied that there was force-in Si’s re- 
mark. It was three feet high to the ridge, and the 
“spread”’ at the bottom was about four feet. 

“Git down on’ yer marrow bones ’n’ crawl in,” said 
Shorty, himself setting the example. They went in on, 
their hands and knees and squatted upon the ground. 
Their heads rubbed against the sloping sides. 

“Beats all creation, don’t it Shoity? Ef we had the 
man here ’t built that thing we’d toss him ’n a blanket 
t’ll he couldn’t tell which eend his head was on; ’n’ then 
we'd set the fifes ter playin’ the Rogue’s March ’ n’ ride 
him out o’ camp ona rail.” 

This expression of opinion seemed to meet with uni 


ey. versal We ee Boed is rest. ‘of the « com ioe 
gathered around for the purpose of ‘peat toa If By: ina 
- ventor of the concern had made his appearance at that 
_ moment, had he succeeded in making his escape at allfrom ‘i 
_ the avenging fury of those exasperated Hoosiers, it would 
have been in a badly disabled condition. Taunts and 
scoffs and jeers, and words of harsher sound, were hurled 
at that poor little tent. It is safe to say that no new 
_ thing ever produced on this or any other continent was a 
greeted with such a torrent of ridicule and . 
vituperation. Some of the boys crowed 
andclucked after the manner of fowls, bd 


others whistled at Lis A Hs als ee “s 
WEAN 


$i and Shorty as if 


to call out the dogs & 
from their kennel. , 
It was immediate- 4 
es christened the EN 

“pup” tent, and'\\* 
till the end of the’? 
war it was known ==>} 
only by that name, -_= }’ 
through all the —~ 
armies, from the .~ 
Potomac to the Rio + 
Grande. Often the THE “PUP” TENT. 
ridicule conveyed by this name was intensified by putting 
in another letter and making it “‘purp.”’ 

There were many names, words and phrases in the free- 
and-easy language of the soldiers that were universal. 
It seemed as though some of them had their origin spon- 
taneously, and at the same time, in armies hundreds of 
miles apart; or, starting at one point, they were carried 
upon the winds tothe remotest camps. Wherever the flag 
floated, the staff of army life was called “‘hardtack.” Its 
adjunct, bacon, was known by that name only on the req- 


with steady step and the touch of dition. that “oe 
¥. gave the soldier confidence. Bach man knew that hecould 
trust hiscomrades, upon theright and upon the left.: ‘They \ 
hhad long marched and fought side by side. The leaders of ° 
that army needed no assurance that those well-seasoned 
regiments and brigades and divisions would be equal too Cae 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


every demand that might be made upon them. It took 
three years to create such an army, but when that veteran 
host moved forward, with perfect mutual confidence be- 
tween the soldiers and their commanders, it was invincible. 

During its march the army reached’a river, broad and 
deep. All bridges over it had been destroyed by the re- 
treating enemy. Two years earlier the army would have 
halted for a week while the means for crossing were being 
provided. Now it was not so. 

“How we goin’ ter git any furder?” exclaims Si, as he 


traps on. “Looks ” s = though we'd have ter. 
today.” (Oe re if : Sie a reac 3 a 
ee “Wait a little while ’n’ see,’ Picenlie: Shorty. “There's: — 
eS an more ’n one-way ter skig a cat."s . <ise re 
One of the generals, accompanied oF a staff officer or 

ee two, rides up. When within range of the hostile muskets. 
he dismounts and gliding from one tree to another ad- 
vances to the stream. 

“The gin’rals dodges same ’s we do, don't ae Soe ; ‘ 
says Si. 

“Course they does. They can’t help it no more ’n you. 
*n’ me kin. It’s the sensiblest thing a feller kin do some — 
times.” 

A single glance tells the officer what is to be done, and 
he scurries back to the rear. When it is necessary he will 
face without flinching a sheet of flame, though he fall be- 
fore it, but now he does well to avoid the flying bullets. 

‘‘Pontoniers to the front!” 

Away gallops one of the staff to bring up the train of 
wagons bearing the pontons—or pontoons as they were 
universally called. The ‘‘pongtong”’ of the Frenchman 


was not suited to the vocal organs of the Americansoldier, ©, 
The enemy on the farther bank shows his teeth and is ‘ 
making ominous preparations to dispute the passage of re 


the river. On this side batteries are ordered into position. 
to cover the laying of the bridge. A brigade is advanced 
to the river, where the men quickly throw up a barricade 
of logs, rails and earth. There is brisk firing from both 
sides. Neither force can advance upon the other, and it is 
simply a question which has the greater ‘‘nerve’’ and 
steadiness to endure the fire of its adversary. 

Meantime a thousand men with axes are clearing a road. 
to the point chosen as the most favorable for the bridge. 


ion his hat was | lifted aie UHR bS the guard 
offered his own in exchange. It was a fitting com. 


4, -panion for the shapeless soe that adorned San hi ie, 
extremities. © ; 
~ “Now, pard,” said Si, “ef hee s anything ne tf: ye fant 


(ll thank ye ter say what ’tis right now, ’n’ less have this 
tradin’ business done with. I’ve got rayther the wust 0’ 
the barg’inso fur, but I like ter be accommerdatin’.. -Mebbe 


’ ye’d like ter have my shirt!” 


Si nursed with much satisfaction the thought of getting 
his shirt upon the back of his persecutor. It would bea 
prime opportunity to revenge himself. Weeks of hard 
campaigning and lying in the trenches found his nether 
garment in a condition of unusual animation. The Con- 
federate had a kind of fellow-feeling on this point, and he 
replied: 

“T don't b’lieve I keer fer a dicker 0’ that sort, unsight 
‘n’ unseen; its too resky. Mine’s bad ’nuff, ’n’ I ’low I 
hadn’t better take no chances on gittin’ suthina heap wuss. 
I don’t want no more graybacks, but ef ye got any green- 
backs ye better be a-shellin’ on ’em out.” 

“Tve got yethar, Johnny,” replied Si with a triumphant 
smile. ‘‘We hain’t seenno moneyina dog'sage. Paymas- 
ters’s mighty skurce whar the bullets ’s zippin’’round. The 
climate don’t agree with ’em!”’ 

‘Like ’s not ye’re lyin’ to me, Yank, ’n’ ef ye’ll-scuse me 
Tl jest see ’f ye’ve got any cash in yer clothes.” 

“Ye’re a spreadin’ of it on purty thick,” said Si, but he 
submitted meekly to the search, knowing that the result 
would be a full vindication of his veracity. 

“Thar, what’d I tell ye,” he said, when the rebel had ex- 
plored all his pockets and carefully examined his clothing 
to be sure that there was none concealed under the lining. 
““P’r’aps ye’ll b’lieve me next time!” 

““That’s all right ef ye hain’t got none; but this yere’s 


‘ } ; bis 4 7 i ; f ; ; 
a purty good jack-knife. I’m needin’ one, ‘n’ I'l jest take 
it ’n’ we'll call it squar’. I’m much ’bleeged to ye.” 


Shorty’s meager supply of goods and chattels had heen 


subjected to a similar process, and sundry articles had 
gone to replenish the wardrobe of another of the guards. 
Both Si and Shorty found themselves in decidedly reduced 
circumstances. They were thankful that the ravage of 
the Confederates had spared their blankets. 

“We'll let ye keep them,” said one, “‘I reck’n ye’ll need 
‘em when ye git 
down in the pen.” 

“Lemme see!” 
said the sergeant 
in charge of the 
guards to Si and 
Shorty, as they 
were spreading 
Z\ down their blank- 
je, ets by the fire, ‘‘ye’re 

QQ thechaps’t tried so 
Sy. \\ hard ter git away 
Nir today, ain’t ye? I'll 
: give yefa’r warnin’ 
’'t I ain’t goin’ ter 
have ye playin’ any 
o’ yer Yankee tricks 
onme. Ef ye’ll give 
= me yer word, "pon 

A ONE-SIDED BARGAIN, honor, aS ye won Me 
cut up no capers t’night that’ll settle it. Ef ye won’t I'll 
have ter tie ye up, cause I’m ’sponsible fer you-all ’n’ Pia 


goin’ ter make a sure thing on ’t.” 

‘We sha’n’t promise nothin’,” replied Shorty. “A feller 
what’s a pris’ner ’s got a right ter git away ef he kin. 
It’s your business ter see *t he don’t, ’Tain’t reggelations 
for ye to go ter tyin’ on us up, nuther, same ’s ef we was 


a rey 
ct apa eerataa , 


: vant ter try it, Si?” sked Shorty in a wi 
: | *“Weloiow these rebil guns has all ballets ia’ em! 
“Go it!” was the reply. eee ae 
__ As they stooped to lift the ee Sart pan adielly ee 
at the guards, and saw that none were ae with 

_ especial attention. "; 

“Now, git—fer yer life!” he said in a low tone. 
“Both bounded away, and so quick were their move- 
ments, and so noiseless their steps upon the yielding earth, 
_ that they were a dozen paces away among the thick trees 

_ before their flight was discovered. 

“Halt, there, you Yanks!” yelled one of the guards, as” 
he drew up his musket and fired wildly, the ball whistling 
among the tree-tops. Crack—crack—and a dozen illy- 
directed missiles were sent after the fugitives, who were 
now rods away and going six feet atastep. The bullets 
pattered against the trees, two or three of them zipping 
unpleasantly near, but neither of the swiftly flying Hoosiers 
was touched. 

“Ef they stop ter load we kin git out 0’ range,’’ said 
Shorty, to encourage his panting comrade, ‘‘’n’. ef Boe 
tries ter chase us ‘th the’r traps on we kin outrun ’em. 
Leg it, Si; put in yer best licks!” 

Si needed no urging. He leaped over the ground likea 
deer, witha burst of speed that surprised himself and fairly 
challenged the longer and usually more active legs of 
Shorty. 

A few of the guards threw down their muskets and 
‘started in pursuit. Those who remained had their hands 
full of business immediately. Quick to seize an oppor: 
tunity, as soon as the thoughtless guards had discharged 
their muskets, one of the prisoners shouted ‘Come on, 
boys, here’s our chance!” and away they all went, scat- 
tering in every direction. This was highly favorable for 
Si and Shorty, who by this time were out of sight in 
the woods. The demoralized guards—terror-stricken at 


Gd acne _ ELUDING THEIR PURSUERS, a 


thought of the auntchment they rotate ineur for faves 


permitted a ‘‘delivery’’—charged around with frantic yells 
in the vain effort to stop the runaways. Meanwhile the 


‘sound of the firing had alarmed the forces at the prison 


and a few minutes later a squadron of cavalry was on the38 


gallop to join in the chase. 
Si and Shorty had no difficulty in outstripping their pur- 


suers, who were incumbered by their accouterments, and 
for the moment — 


Arg 


cif Cn i 


Me Les Ys Te they were free. 
Sy 4 an i}; They knew they 
Horr Mi, would be hunt- 
ed by men and 
horses and fierce: 
dogs, and they 
sped on, that 
Aig } they might get 
ie as much the 
start as possi, 
ble. If they could 
baffle their ene- 
mies until night 
there would be 
hope. 

An hour—two 
hours — passed, 
and they were 
miles from the 

IN THE SWAMP. loathsome pris- 
on. Carefully avoiding the highways and habitations 
of man, they threaded their way through forest and 
copse. At length they thought they heard the distant 
baying of the hounds upon their track. Fortunately 
one of those great swamps so often met with in the 
south was near. With stick in hand to feel their way 
they plunged in and made for its darkest recesses, the 


eka the Bieciiic ee to be sorte ect me irene to 
g all. “TI hain’t never fergot the time the Johnnies cut our 
 eracker-line, ’n’ I’ve allus been pone we'd git a chance ter 
pay em back. ’Sides that you ’n’ me ’s got a pertickler 
spite agin this ’ere railroad, ’cause it’s the one ’t tuk us 
down ter that measly place ’t we had sich a time gittin’ 
"way from. I’ve got a fust-rate stummick fer pitchin’ 
inter this job!” 

Five preae men were thickly distributed on both 


DESTROYING A RAILROAD. 


sides of the road for a mile. They did not lay off their 
accouterments, and their muskets were within grasp, 
should there be occasion to stop work and go to fighting. 
Axes, sledge-hammers, levers and ‘‘claws”’ were plentifully 
supplied. A few spikes were quickly drawn at intervals 
of two or three hundred yards. Then the men laid hold 
of the rails on one side, gave a mighty yell, and in an in- 
stant the track was turned over into the ditch. Vigorous 
blows with the sledges rapidly detached the ties from the 
rails. Meanwhile others had started a hundred fires all 


along the line. Upon these the ties were loosely pi 
with quantities of fence rails and dry limbs and brush to 


feed the flames. The long, clumsy iron rails were picked — 4 


up, with a dozen men to each, as if they were feathers, — 


and laid across the blazing heaps. In half an hour they 

were at a red heat, for six or eight feet in the middle. 
_ Then came the final process by which the devastation was 
made complete. With grappling-irons, made for the pur- 
pose, the rails were twisted two or three times around, as 
Sihad often seen his mother twist doughnuts. The still 
glowing rails were then bent entirely around the trunks of 
standing trees, where they were left to cool. 

It was a scene of wild and furious tumult, never to be 
forgotten—the yelling, scrambling, sweating men, their 
faces begrimed with dust and smoke, lifting, prying, 
pounding and chopping, the shouts of the officers directing 
the operations and urging up the laggards, and the blaz- 
ing, crackling fires, stretching far along the track on either 


side. A few hours sufficed to utterly destroy miles of the , 


road—the ties in ashes and the twisted, shapeless rails 
transformed into rings encircling the trees. 

When an undertaking of this kind was thoroughly car- 
ried out it caused, in many cases, serious-embarrassment 
to the Confederate army. The vast mineral resources of 
the south were then almost entirely undeveloped. Before 
the war all iron for railroads in that section was ob- 
tained from the north or imported from Europe. The 
south had no means to make good the wear of constar® 
use and the ravage of war. If rails were merely heated 
and bent it was possible to straighten them so that they 
might be relaid, but when they were fantastically twisted 
by the grappling-irons of well equipped raiders, they were 
made valueless except as they might command the market 
price for ‘‘old iron.” The frequent raids upon the lines of 
supply of the Union army, though annoying, were far less 
disastrous than was the destruction of railroads to the 


oi 
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Confederate currency was captured in considerable quan- 
tities and was diffused among the troops. This and the 
“*fac-simile” were largely used in the game of: poker. 
Fabulous sums were staked witha recklessness that re- 
calls ante-bellum days on the Mississippi. 

Seated around the snapping fires, thefnen of the 200th 
Indiana abandoned themselves to jest and laugh and song. 
They told stories and recounted many an incident, gay or 
sad, of their life in the tented field. They exhausted the 


AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


repertoire of army songs. It may well be imagined that 
they sang ‘‘with the spirit and with the understanding 
also,” such selections as ‘‘Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching,” ‘When 
this Cruel War is Over,” “Kingdom Coming,” ‘Wake, 
Nicodemus,” ‘‘Battle Cry of Freedom,’’.and a score of 
others. 

Then came those rollicking songs which were indigenous 
to the army. They were, in spots, glaringly defective in 
sense, rhyme and meter, but they were familiar to every 


soe me was in de lane ee ween 
Cinnamon seeds and sandy bottom, boos 
Look away, look away look away to Dixie land. 


i] 


ng epitome of the four years of war was given in athe: i 

M olowiag verses—varying somewhat in different Pee of) Sam 
the army—which went galloping to the tune “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” The terse statements of  * 
fact contained in this song cannot be questioned, however e 
~ much thereader may dissent from the convivial sentiments — Se 
in the closing, lines of each verse: a 


/ 


In eighteen hundred and sixty-one, . = 
_ Free-ball! Free-bali! a 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-one, > 
Free-ball! Free-ball! ee 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-one, ‘a 
The war had then but just begun; a 
And we'll all drink stone blind, 4 
Johnny, fill up the bowl! ; x 


In eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
Free-ball! Free-ball! 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-two, : 
Free-ball! Free-ball! ’ 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 

They first began to put us through, 

And we'll all drink stone blind, 
Johnny, fill up the bowl! 


{n eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
Free-ball! Free-ball ! 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
Free-ball! Free-ball! 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 

Abe Lincoln set the niggers free; 

And we'll all drink stone blind, 
Johnny, fill up the bowl! 


In eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
Free-ball! Free-ball! 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
Free-ball! Free-ball! 


¥ 


TIDINGS THAT MADE . 
pounded so furiously that he broke in the heads. The | 
staff officers blew ear-splitting blasts upon the horns they 
carried. Astheymarched around, regimental andcompany 
officers and hundreds of soldiers fell in behind, until the 
column of howling lunatics was a quarter of a mile long. 
All night the ‘‘jamboree” was continued, and the morning 
‘sun looked upon hundreds still engaged in ‘‘celebrating,” 
with unflagging 
zeal.* 

The next day 
eame the bale- 
ful tidings that 
President Lin- 
coln had beenas- 
sassinated. The 
revulsion of feel- 
ing cannot bede- 
scribed. Thou- 
sands of strong 
men, whose eyes 
had long been 
unused to tears, 
twept like chil- 
dren when the 
mews, which they 
at first refused to 
\believe, was fully LEADING THE JAMBOREE. 
confirmed, and they knew that ‘‘ Father Abraham,” whose 
name had been a thousand times upon their lips, in 
song and story, had been stricken down by the hand of a 
murderer. 


* The foregoing is a feeble description of a scene in the camp of the 
Fourth Corps, in which the writer participated,.to the utmost of his lung 
power, on that memorable night in April, 1865, There are yet many liv- 
ing who will testify to the fact that the picture here drawn falls far short 
of the reality. 


- followed them were feasted and ROR by a eee 
meamegple: 

' Few of the discharged veterans went home with their 
“soldier clothes” on. Nearly all bought complete outfits of 
eitizen’s garb, Ps the blue garments that they had 
so long and honorably 
worn, but which they 
hoped never to put on 
again. 

Si Klegg was not yet 
of age. His tanned face 
bore abundant  testi- 
mony to his long ex- 
posure to the elements, 
but when he was shorn 
and shaven, and array- 
ed in a new suit of 
clothes with all the 
trimmings, he was as 
fine-appearing a fellow 
as one could wish to 

AFTER A VISIT TO THE TAILOR. see. A great happiness 
filled his breast when those of the little squad that re- 
mained of Company Q left for home. The parting was 
not without sadness, for few ties on earth are as strong as 
those that bind the hearts of men who so long marched 
and fought and suffered together. But he was going 
home, conscious that he had acted well his part, and had 
done what one man could to bring the final victory. Si 
Klegg was but an atom of the mighty army; but it was 
the united efforts and sacrifices of a million such as he that 


Ah survivors cue batd and: eae ene out of the service. The Bi. 
tattered and faded flags of the regiment were deposited — 
in ‘the State House, and the men who had so grandly 


 land—through the war, and was always called meet ad 


Some regiments took upon themselves such lood-curdling names as : 
“Tigers,” ‘“ Avengers,” etc., suggestive of peculiarly sanguinary habits. — 
Many soldiers to this day speak with evident satisfaction of their regis CO 


ments as, for example, the ‘‘ Bloody”’ 99th Rhode Island. 


Of course officers received more pay than enlisted men. The difference a 


was, however, more apparent than real, as an officer was required to pay 
out of his wages, all his personal expenses—clothing, food, etc.,—rarely less 
than $40to$50amonth. The enlisted man was paid from $13 to $25 per 


month and “found’’—that is, he received in addition his clothing and — 


rations. The government kindly loaned the officer a tent to sleep in, but 
if it was lost or destroyed, and he failed to satisfactorily account for it, 
he had to pay for it. Company or ‘‘line”’ officers received from $100. 
to $120 per month, the pay increasing rapidly with the higher grades. 

Rank was denoted by shoulder-staps as follows: second lieutenant, plain 
strap with clear field; first lieutenant, one bar in each end of the strap; 
captain, two bars; major, gilt leaf; lieutenant-colonel, silver leaf; colonel, 
spread eagle in center; brigadier-general, one star; major-general, two 
stars; lieutenant-general, three stars; general, four stars. The rank of 
“general” cannot be acquired by regular promotion. It can only be cre- 
ated by special act of Congress. U.S.Grant and William T. Sherman are 
the only persons who have ever held that rank in the United States Army. 
An act was passed authorizing the appointment of George Washington 
to that grade, but he was not appointed. Only Washington, Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan have held the rank of lieutenant-general; Winfield 
Scott was a lieutenant-general by brevet. 

A brigade contained three or more regiments, there being no fixed 
number. Early in the war, when regiments were large, rarely more 
than four were placed in one brigade. In 1864 many brigades con- 
tained from six to ten regiments each—and these brigades were not 
more than half as strong, numerically, as those which at the outset had 
but four. Asa general thing three brigades made a division and three 
divisions a corps. The corps operating in a department constituted 
an “army ”—as Army of the Potomac, Cumberland, or Tennessee. The 
corps were distinguished by badges. The colors, red, white and blue, 
indicated the divisions—first, second and third, respectively—as, a red 
trefoil or clover-leaf, First Division, Second Corps; white triangle, Second 
Division, Fourth Corps; blue star, Third Division, Twentieth Corps. A 
badge was wornby every soldier and also marked the wagons, tents, etc., 


of each corps. ; 
No badge was ever adopted for the Thirteenth Corps. Neither 
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was there a badge for the Twenty-first, as that corps was discontinued 
in October, 1863, when it was consolidated with the old Twentieth 
Corps. The corps so formed became the Fourth, and thus continued 
till the close of the war. Up to that time corps badges had not been gen- 
erally adopted in the western army. Soon after this the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps—which had been sent from the Army of the Potomac to 
reinforce the Army of the Cumberland at Chattanooga—were consolidated 
and became the new Twentieth Corps, which took as its badge the five- 
pointed star of the Twelfth. 

One of the inexplicable things about a battle was the small proportion 
oi casualties, even in the bloodiest engagements, to the amount of ammu- 
nition expended. To illustrate: In a battle with, say, fifty thousand men 
on each side, lasting two days, each soldier would fire, on an average,.one 
hundred cartridges. If one bullet out of one hundred struck aman, none 
in either army would escape being hit. At Chickamauga the killed and 
wounded were about thirty per cent., so that the ratio ofmen struck to 
rounds fired—saying nothing of the artillery—was less than one to three 
_ hundred. One who goes through a long, hard baitle is amazed to find 
himself alive. He wonders—and well he may—that any can escape. 

Some of the more familiar bugle calls have been heretofore given. The 
following will touch responsive chords in the ear and memory of every 
soldier: 
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The General. 
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To the Color. 
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Dinner Cail. 
110 = J Andante. 
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